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The Next Year 


...and the die will more 
than likely be cast! 


PERHAPS NOT TOO FAR from your home 
—as you read this—there is a boy literally 
on his own . . . lonely, neglected, confused. 
Really he is a decent kid at heart, trying 
to struggle with all kinds of indecencies. 
And he is finding the going tough because, 
as you well know, it is awfully hard to 
muster up courage when there is no one 
who believes in you or cares about you. And 
it is harder still because this boy is young 
and has no one to help with decisions 
especially when the issues he faces are all 
mixed up with moral values that he maybe 
senses but, through no fault of his own, 
finds never really clear. Yes—another year 
and the die will be cast another year 
and the basic decencies of this kid will 
be crushed and society can start saving up 
to pay some kind of an ultimate price for 
turning its back on this boy 
neglecting instead of loving him. An ex- 
aggeration? Not one bit; there are thousands 
of boys throughout America in the same 
kind of tough spot. And BOYS’ HOME 
could help them just as it has helped 
hundreds of similar youths. But to do this 
job Boys’ Home itself needs help 
COUR GEELP! 
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YOU can make an investment in youth 


... you can help provide a home for 
a boy who has no home. You can make any size 
gift to this great institution which has existed 
within the framework of the Episcopal Church 
for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your 
gift will do: 


$300.00—A year’s tuition 
$ 75.00—For three months 


— 


L] My gift is enclosed 


$150.00—For a half year 
$ 25.00—For one month 


Name___ 


Address 
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Even a little can be a great de 


Right now Boys’ Home is enlarging. A Little Boys’ 
Cottage has been partially completed. Last year Boys’ 
Home received a gift of $100,000—but that gift had t! 
matched with an equal amount in smaller gifts. That's | 
any gift is important regardless of its size, because sooi 
your gift and many others will all add up to give Boys’ | 
Home that matching $100,000. And remember—your | 
gift may be deducted in computing your income tax. | 
BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGINIA. 
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A Reminder from the Prayer 
Book as the Seminaries 
Open This Month 


The Minister is ordered, from time to time, to advise the Peo- 
ple, whilst they are in health, to make Wills arranging for the 
disposal of their temporal goods, and, when of ability, to leave 
Bequests for religious and charitable uses. 


Book of Common Prayer, p. 320 


A bequest to one of the Church’s seminaries is an investment 
in the future of the Church through young men in training for 


the Ministry. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn, +t BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. + 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 
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)THE ARAB AWAKENING 


Cairo 


1 A few years ago George Antonius, of Jerusalem, 
+ wrote a book called “The Arab Awakening.” At the 
‘time he did not know what a prophetic title he had 
i chosen. What he prophesied has been more than ful- 
filled. For better or for worse, the Arabs are on the 
‘march and history must reckon with their influence. 
1 This is no new phenomenon, for there was a time when 
» Arabic culture was the glory of the world and the uni- 
versities at Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova kept the lights 
) burning in an otherwise very dark age. The people of 
the West do not often appreciate their debt to the Arabs, 
and yet the debt is there. The Renaissance would have 
been impossible without Arabic influences, which chan- 
neled to the West the culture of ancient Greece. The 
) mathematical principles formulated by these sons of the 
| Arab world became the basis of our modern science. 
Two rather naive misconceptions have distorted our 
Vommon opinions of the Arabs. One is the notion that 
}most Arabs live in tents and the second is that all of 
them are Moslems. The word ‘Arab’ designates a cul- 
ture group, those people of the Arab world who speak 
: Arabic and were permanently Arabized by the Moslem- 
Arab conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 
‘This process was accomplished in three ways: by inter- 
marriage between the Arab conquerors with the people 
of the lands they conquered, by the establishment of 
Arabic as the universal language, and by the conversion 
of the majority of the people to Islam. Within this Arab 
world there are many shades of color and today there 
are many differences of religion. Some Arabs are Chris- 
tians, and many of these Arab Christians are among the 
most enthusiastic Arab nationalists. (Dr. Raif Bellama, 
for example, of the Arab League, is a Roman Catholic 
from Lebanon.) Only in Saudi Arabia is there any 
large number of nomads who actually live in the desert. 
In Iraq, Iran, the Persian Gulf principalities, Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan, and in North 
Africa the Arabs live in cities and work on farms for 
the most part. The large majority of the people are fel- 
lahin, or cultivators of the soil, country people. 
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In order to understand the significance of this large 
group of people in present world affairs it is important 
to consider two organizations, the League of Arab 
States, commonly called the Arab League, and the Is- 
lamic Congress. I have talked with leaders in both and 
will report to you their understanding of their functions. 

The Islamic Congress was born at the pilgrimage of 
1373 (dated from the Hegira of the Prophet, which 
means it was in 1955) when President Gamel Abdul 
Nasser met with King Saud of Saudi Arabia and His 
Excellence Ghulam Muhammad, then Governor Gen- 
eral of Pakistan. These men discussed the conditions of 
Moslem peoples throughout the world, why some of 
them are so backward, and what steps could be taken to 
raise the religious, cultural, and social standards of 
Moslems “as well as to strengthen the bonds of Moslem 
cooperation and brotherhood amongst them.” I was 
told by Mr. Musta’fa Husni, one of the secretaries of 
the Congress, that the three leaders “undertook this 
mission for the sake of the Almighty and His II]lustrious 


Displacement: The refugee problem is a problem of 
youth, as this young mother and child in a Lebanese camp 
indicate. Of 912,000 refugees, more than half are less 
than 16. Some 25,000 DP babies are born each year. 


Church World Service 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


Cneech World Senviee 
Homeless: Border barricades show no mercy. Barbed 
wire has divided this Arab family from its home. Scenes 
like this are frequent along the demarcation line between 
Israel and Jordan—a line of poverty and ruin. 


Faith, seeking only what brings good to Moslems, indi- 
viduals and communities.” 

So far the Congress has made a good beginning by 
establishing Islamic cultural centers in Somaliland, In- 
donesia, and Nigeria. The centers include a mosque, a 
clinic, class rooms, a lecture hall and a library. Several 
more are planned in other countries, and, as many peo- 
ple already know, there is a new 
mosque in Washington, D. C. At 
first, representatives of the Congress 
are in charge, but as soon as possible 
the centers are turned over to local 
leaders. 

Col. Anwer Sadet, who was a mem- 
ber of Col. Nasser’s Revolutionary 
Council, is now the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Islamic Congress. He is 
also General Director of Al Gam- 
houria, the official Egyptian news- 
paper. He is a man of extremely 
rigid discipline, a dedicated Moslem 
who refused to drink even a drop of 
wine at all official receptions he was 
given on a receut trip to Germany. 
He has been in prison for resistance 
to the British, who accused him of 
spying for the Germans in the last 
war. One of his assistants told me 
that “we adore our chief and are glad 
to work 18 hours a day for him.” 


On the Banks of the Nile: Modern Cairo presents a westernized look and belies 
the popular misconception that “all Arabs live in tents.” 


Col. Sadet told me that the goals of the Congress are. 
multiple. As best I can remember them they run some- | 
thing like this: 1. To strengthen the bonds of under- | 
standing among the Moslems of the world and to raise; 
their standards and coordinate their efforts; 2. To study 
Moslem affairs everywhere, “historically, theologically, 
and socially”; 3. To provide technical aid, whether it 
be medical, acne or educational; 4. To strengthen 
economic and financial relations amongst Moslems 
by exchange of trade and by sharing common experi-| 
ences; 5. To coordinate legal and judicial conditions 
and by making Moslem traditions more uniform; 6. Tok 
promote the diffusion of Islamic literature and knowhd 
edge of Islam (they propose a Moslem Review to be 
published in several languages); and 7. To make the 
necessary preparations for convening the Congress or 
its Supreme Council regularly. In a word, the Congress} 
is to undertake whatever brings Moslems more closely 
together and coordinates their feelings, their interests, 


and their personal relations. | 

Today the budget of the Islamic Congress is about 
one million Egyptian pounds (about $2,700,000). I 
was led to believe that much of this money has beens 
donated by King Saud. The goal is a 5 million pound) 
budget within two years. The leaders insist that thei 
Islamic Congress is non-political. Yet in the Moslems 
world the secular and the religious have never been 
separated and one feels that their definition of “politi 
cal’ may not be the same as we understand it in the 
West. Whatever its ultimate aim, the movement is sig4 
nificant in that it points up the definite fact that there) 
is a great revival in Islam. Their leaders have a mission“ 
ary spirit which cannot be denied. Two cabinet min~ 
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Making the rounds: A $600,000 estate and 
Wmsion at Black Mountain, N. C., has been ac- 
sted by the Diocese of Western North Caro- 


Mrs. Franklin 8. Terry, who died in 1954, to 
7 daughter who refused to accept it. It was 
n offered to the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale 
#o also declined the gift. Next it was offered 
ethe Domestic and Foreign Mission Society of 
Episcopal Church, which asked the Diocese 
estern North Carolina to accept it on condi- 
yn that it be used for religious purposes. So, 
ad Bishop M. George Henry, it will be used for 
¥chool, a child-care institute or possibly a dio- 
san center. The property includes a 60-room 
Hnsion, five other houses, a four-car garage, 
eh an apartment; swimming pool, gymnasium, 
wling alley and three-hole golf course. 


wSecretary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas, 
émber of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 


rence of naval chaplains. Attending the four- 
ty meeting (Aug. 13-16) were chaplains of 11 
tmber nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
‘ganization. 


| A Jamaican Negro priest of the Anglican 
urch, on tour of this country, claims he and 
3 wife were assaulted on a bus in Florida. Ac- 
irding to the Rey. Grover C. Bullock, they were 
ing from Miami to Kansas City, Mo., when a 
in got on the bus at Perry, Fla., and demanded 

t they move to a rear seat. When they refused, 

struck them, Fr. Bullock reported. A Perry 
liceman said the passenger admitted striking 

clergyman. Because he did not sge the inci- 
nt, the policeman arrested both men on a 
rarge of fighting. Both forfeited bonds of $25. 
1e priest’s complaint was to be forwarded to 
e British Embassy in Washington. 


Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, has the first of 
at Bishop Richard S. Emrich of Michigan 
pes will be a series of hospital chapels in the 
troit area. Bishop Emrich, working with the 
spital administrative head, Dr. Robin Buerki, 
itiated the move. He also gave altar appoint- 
ents from his persenal chapel. Services are 
yw being held weekly. 
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"HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


A $600,000 estate: Nobody wanted it except a diocese ... A haunted organ 
ousted from its church . . . Biblical quotes banned in a South African legisla- 
ture .. . Republican convention leaders take on lay-reading roles 


> The new federal flood insurance law will help 
churches on the same basis as other non-profit 
institutions and private individuals, according 
to a Housing and Home Finance Administration 
spokesman in Washington. Details of the new 
program must be worked out, but the spokesman 
said these general provisions would apply to 
churches and church groups: reduced premium 
rates and aid in the restoration or reconstruction 
of properties damaged or destroyed by flood. 


& Firebug’s field-day: An arsonist took lighter 
fluid and spent a whole weekend last month de- 
liberately setting fires in the pews of seven Man- 
hattan churches. Episcopal victims were St. 
Thomas’, Church of the Incarnation, and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The latter was hardest hit, with six 
fires set in a small chapel. Damage was slight 
and the churches empty at the time. A 66-year- 
old man was held for questioning after he was 
seen carrying newspapers, matches and rags at 
about the time the last fire was discovered. 


®» Moving the spirit: The vicar of a Torquay, 
England, Church is getting rid of an 80-year-old 
“haunted organ” and hopes he’s also ousting the 
ghost who plays it. The Rev. Anthony Rouse, the 
vicar, and several parishioners claim the old 
organ often plays at night when no one’s in the 
church. This has been going on since 1883 when 
an organist, Henry Ditton-Newman, died. Mr. 
Rouse says he’s heard mysterious footsteps as 
well. One temporary organist refused to play 
because he could “feel” someone sitting in the 
organ stall with him. The vicar has twice held 
special exorcism services to banish the ghost, 
but he hopes the new organ will really do the 
trick. 


= New ecumenical note: The 11th annual con- 
vention of the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North America, meeting in Mon- 
treal, Canada, heard a strong plea for the merger 
of all Eastern Orthodox communions on this 
continent. Citing the 40 North American Ortho- 
dox bishops, Fr. Alexander Schmemann of St. 
Vladimir’s (Orthodox) Academy, New York, told 
the group he hoped such a church unity confer- 
ence would be held one day soon. Meanwhile, 
Metropolitan Antony Bashir urged his members 
to avoid identifying their religion with any na- 
tionalistic or political movement. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


> It happened in Capetown, South Africa, dur- 
ing a debate on laws which prevent Negroes 
from being elected to the legislative body. After 
he had quoted from the Book of Proverbs the 
seven abominations hated by God, including the 
“proud look,” a minority member said to the ma- 
jority party (pro-segregationists): “I ask the 
members of the Nationalist side, are you too 
proud, too arrogant, too superior to sit in this 
council with men whose skin is of a different 
color?” This remark brought a ban on the use 
of biblical quotations in the meeting. The quoter 
then asked whether the Bible itself was banned. 
A Nationalist member advised him “to pack your 
bags and leave the country.” 


Mrs. Blanche Motteram is real news in Michi- 
gan these days. The diocese reports she is the 
first vestrywoman in its 125-year history. Action 
at this year’s diocesan convention made possible 
her election. Shown above (left to right) are 
Mrs. John Ballantine; John L. Roberts, senior 
warden; Mrs. Grace Robinson; Mrs. Motteram, 
who has been an active parishioner of St. Peter’s, 
Detroit, for 25 years, and John Ballantine, junior 
warden. 


> As a prelude to more secular rostrum activi- 
ties, two Republican leaders at their party’s na- 
tional convention found themselves behind the 
lectern at San Francisco’s Grace Cathedral. 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams and Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Goodwin Knight read the les- 
sons at a Morning Prayer service, Aug. 19, con- 
ducted by Bishop Karl Morgan Block and Dean 
Julian Bartlett. They also heard the dean warn 
both parties against claiming God was on their 
side in political programs and policies. The 
phrase, “this nation under God,” meant, the dean 
said, not God’s endorsement of a political plat- 
form, but rather that all political actions were 
under His judgment. 


& Trinity College reports it has received gif 
totaling $1,778,105 from alumni, parents, frienc¢ 
and corporations during the past fiscal yi 
This exceeds by over a million dollars each su 

collected during the two previous years. The gif! 
are all part of the college’s capital fund ei 
which has a goal of $4,570,000 within the nex 
two years. 


& What brings a man of medicine to the min 
try? There’s no easy answer to that, says D 
Fontaine S. Hill. The 34-year-old doctor beliey 
he was neither led nor called to his new voce 
tion. It was a “response.” He began his studi 
before he entered the Army, and continued the; 
during his two years at Fitzsimons Hospital | 
Denver, Colo. Recently he returned to his natiy 
Memphis, Tenn., and was ordained a perpetu 
deacon at the Church of the Holy Communio 
where he’ll assist the Rev. Eric S. Greenwo 
rector. Meanwhile, he’ll also continue his Ms 
cal practice. But as he puts it: “The science + 
medicine is subordinate to religion. God’s Trutlt 
are present, have been, and always will be.” | 


> The Rey. William Davidson recently took ovy 
his new post as Associate Secretary in Nation1 
Council’s Division of Town and Country Won 
The former rector of St. James’ Church, Lewi 
ton, Mont., once taught vocational agricultu 
before his ordination. For five years he w# 
priest-in-charge of a mission field that includ: 
three Montana counties with churches in foi 
towns. He was a member of General Convention 
Joint Commission on Rural Work, and is a me 
ber and past president of the Board of the Ep 
copal Rural Worker’s Fellowship. 


Ticking It Off ... 


Dean Sturgis Lee Riddle, of the Pro-Cathedwi 
of the Holy Trinity in Paris, has been nominati} 
as a chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. | 
The Rev. J. Willard Yoder, rector, St. Johni) 
Montclair, N. J., is a newly appointed psycholog! 
cal consultant at Montclair’s Mountainside He! 
pital .. . The Rev. Smythe H. Lindsay has » f 
signed his rector ship at St. Andrew’s, Amaril) 
Tex., so he can give most of his time to editi: 
two Anglican Press publications: The Etpiscop| y 
Church Day, and Our Church Times. i) 

Dean John C. Leffler, of St. Mark’s Cathedrii 
Seattle, Wash., is recovering from a heart atta: 
suffered July 30... Before she left to be secit! 
tary-treasurer of a mission hospital in Fd! 
Yukon, Alaska, Margaret Merrell was honon 
at a dinner by St. Paul’s Church, Montrose, Pf 
where she’d been musical director and organil}! 
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_ Kirchentag: A Massive Expression of Faith 
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Germany's Kirchentag has 
+ become more than a spiritual 
isymbol. Inherent in the enthu- 
siasm with which Protestants 
on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
» tain flock to these great rallies 
is a strong desire for national 
' reunification. In the August 
| 19th issue, Dr. Reinold von 
Fee, founder of 
' Kirchentag, outlined the back- 
ground of the movement. Here, 
Mrs. Cynthia Wedel, wife of 
Canon Theodore O. Wedel, War- 
' den of Washington's College of 
Preachers, presents a first-hand 
‘account of this dramatic reli- 


: 


gious experience. 


“Be Ye Reconciled To God.” These 
ere the words, printed in German, 
hich appeared on banners, placards 
ad badges all over the city of Frank- 
irt between August 8 and 12. They 
ere the theme of the seventh Ger- 
ian Evangelical Kirchentag (Church 
lay). 

Shortly after the war, the laymen 
f the German churches, under the in- 


. 
n 


spired leadership of Dr. Reinold von 
Thadden-Trieglaff, sought a way to 
renew the faith of the German people, 
crushed by years of Nazism, war and 
separation. They first called for a 
great rally day in Berlin. Many thou- 
sands came, and the effect was felt in 
an upsurge of lay interest and en- 
thusiasm. Succeeding rallies were 
held annually until 1954, when 600,- 
000 people attended the one in Leip- 
zig, in the Soviet zone. It was decided 
not to hold a Kirchentag in 1955, but 
to spend two years preparing for this 
one in Frankfurt. 

In almost every parish in Germany 
—East and West—study groups met 
and discussed various topics: The 
Church, The Family, People and Poli- 
ties, Work and Economics, Rural and 
Urban problems. There was special 
prayer and Bible study in prepara- 
tion for the Kirchentag. And, of 
course, tremendous organizational ac- 
tivity was needed. 

Frankfurt, the site of this year’s 
meeting, is one of the cities which 
best illustrates what has been called 
“the miracle of Germany.” Exten- 
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sively bombed during the war, the 
downtown section was almost totally 
destroyed. Today you have to search 
for a damaged building. 

Historic shrines—the Cathedral, 
Goethe’s home, the Romer, where the 
emperors of the Holy Roman Empire 
were elected for 1000 years—were re- 
built exactly as they had been. But 
almost everything else was replaced 
by very well planned modern archi- 
tecture—mostly concrete and glass. 
In some strange way the very ancient 
and the completely modern combine 
in a satisfying manner. Among the 
new buildings there is a magnificent 
fairgrounds, with several huge halls 
and many smaller ones. This was the 
site of the first few days of the Kir- 
chentag. 

Each day there were many services 
of worship, six large Bible study 
groups, six ‘‘work groups” discussing 
the study subjects and innumerable 
special interest groups. It was esti- 
mated that about 100,000 people at- 
tended these preliminary days. Sev- 
eral of the larger halls would seat 
from 20,000 to 25,000 people. If you 
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wanted a seat for the 11 o’clock work 
group, you had to arrive by 8:30. Sev- 
eral thousand stood in the halls or 
sat or stood around outside and lis- 
tened over the loud speakers. 

Around this central core of work 
and worship were innumerable other 
activities—music, drama, lectures, 
art and book exhibits. On one after- 
noon and evening there were 59 dif- 
ferent concerts, organ recitals or dra- 
matic presentations. 

One of the most interesting of the 
practical arrangements was that made 
for feeding such great masses of peo- 
ple. One of the largest halls on the 
fairgrounds was turned into a gigan- 
tic cafeteria. I was told that those 
who ate there paid three marks for 
the four days, Thursday through Sun- 
day. A mark is worth 25 cents in our 
money. Bread was on the tables, 
enormous platters of it. Each person 
went to one of the many serving 
places and was given a large bowl of 
thick soup with a frankfurter or piece 
of meat in it, and a spoon. That was 
the meal. For many it was supple- 
mented, no doubt, from many ven- 
dors selling ice cream, sausages, fruit 
juice, candy and soft drinks. 


Many From Other Countries 


A real effort had been made this 
year to attract people from outside 
Germany. There were said to be 2,000 
Americans there and several hundred 
each from France and England, with 
smaller groups from other lands. 

For the benefit of those who did not 
understand German, a special Bible 
study was conducted in English by 
Dr. Martin Niemoeller. A simultane- 
ous translation system was provided 
in two of the largest halls for the 
work groups and for certain other 
public meetings. Some slight compli- 
cations arose when special events for 
the foreign visitors were announced, 
to be conducted in English, because 
frequently 10,000 or 15,000 Germans 
would feel that this was an excellent 
opportunity to get practice in the lan- 
guage. 

One of the great highlights of the 
Kirchentag was the presence of al- 
most 25,000 people from the East zone 
of Germany. They arrived on 10 spe- 
cial trains, packed to the doors. Thou- 
sands were at the station to greet 
them, forming a long line through 
which the newcomers marched. There 
were hundreds of almost heart-break- 
ing scenes of reunion as friends and 
relatives—many of whom had _ not 
seen each other for 10 years—met. 
Bands played, choirs sang. It was 
truly a joyful noise. With amazing 
orderliness the newcomers were 
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escorted through a reception center 
where they received programs, meal 
tickets, housing directions and an al- 
lotted sum for pocket-money. Many 
were entertained in Frankfurt homes. 


ESSER 
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Upward and Onward: Bearing the DEKT 
symbol, 3,000 of these balloons were 
launched at a youth rally during the 
Kirchentag. They carried post-card 
greetings to finders. Some 10,000 youths 
camped outside the city of Frankfurt for 
the five-day evangelical congress. 


Others were billeted in schools, camps 
or barracks. 

The presence of this large delega- 
tion from the East zone had a marked 
influence on all the proceedings. Re- 
conciliation, the theme of the Kir- 
chentag, was used often to refer to 
the separation within Germany—the 
need for political reunification, and 
above all for keeping alive the ties 
between the churches in the East and 
the West. The fact that so many had 
been permitted to come out of the 
East zone was a source of great joy, 
and there is no doubt that they were 
the honored guests of the Kirchen- 
tag. 

All of the events of the week were 
preliminary to Sunday—the day. Be- 
ginning long before dawn, buses, spe- 
cial trains, trucks and bicycles began 
to converge on Frankfurt. At 9 o’clock 
in 85 halls and churches in and 
around the city, festival services were 
held, with every minister preaching 
on Romans 8:3838-39. At 11:15 meet- 
ings were held for men, women and 
young people. Then, after a hasty 
lunch, everyone set out for the great 
meeting which was the focal point of 
the entire program. 
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This was held, beginning at 3:80 
on an unused airfield at the edge o 
town. As “foreign guests” we FH 
seats assigned. We rode in buses t 
the field and then walked—a quarte; 
of a mile or more—through lat 
roped off in the midst of throngs 0) 
people. A huge cross—perhaps 50 fee! 
high—had been erected at one sidi 
of the field. Before it was a platfo 
for the speakers, and on either sid 
of the platform were bleachers for thi 
choirs and bands. I would guess ther; 
were five or six thousand in thes; 
seats. In front of them, facing th! 
platform, were blocks of seats for thi 
50,000 or 60,000 people who, for o 
reason or another, had seats. Sun 
rounding them, as far as one coull 
see, were other thousands standing 
and sitting on the grass. The newspa) 
per the next day said there we 
800,000 people there. I could not pos 
sibly judge. I only knew it was man 
more people than I had ever seen as 
sembled in one place. 

The great festival meeting include 
the singing of many familiar hymns 
responsive readings, brief greeting 
from various people and the main ac 
dress by Bishop Jacob of Cottbus, i 
the East zone. The service was broac 
cast over almost every radio statio) 
in Europe. 

It is difficult to sort out one’s im 
pressions of an event such as the Kir 
chentag. Memories crowd each othe 
But let me try to comment on some € 
the things which stand out in my ow 
mind. 

Perhaps it is the American in 
which makes numbers impressive. Bu 
hundreds of thousands of people ai 
quite a sight to behold. And when ye" 
think of the sacrifices many of them 
must have made in order to atten 
you can’t help rejoicing at the real rai 
ligious revival which is apparent i] 
Germany. 


No Pushing or Grumbling 


Along with the numbers, I waj 
greatly moved by the gentle, friends 
spirit in the crowds. Many time 
moving into or out of a meeting, «/ 
crowding into already packed stree! 
cars, we were like the proverbial said 
dines. Yet there was never any in} 
patience, or pushing, or grumblinii 
Quiet, orderly, smiling were tht! 
words which best described the ter 
per of the people. Their willingnes} 
to sit—or stand—for hours in ordt! 
to hear a speech or listen to music ¢) 
participate in worship, was amazinil 
I kept wondering if Americans woul! 
ever do it! 

Germans are like Americans, oul. 
going and friendly. Whenever I sif 


ext to a strange German in a meet- 
ig or at a meal, we would introduce 
rselves and start to talk. Since my 
jerman is extremely limited, this 
yas sometimes difficult! But many 
“— them speak English, and usually 
jJelcomed an opportunity to practice. 
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} A second impression is that of mu- 
‘tc. How the Germans love to sing! 
‘tnd how beautiful many of their 
ns are! Singing is a great part of 
yne Kirchentag, and in addition to the 
‘eheduled periods of hymn-singing 
ach day there was a great deal of 
Yoontaneous singing—while waiting 
fa line or riding in buses or street- 
‘ars. They seem to know all of their 
ns by heart, and sing them with 
great joy and feeling. In almost 
Wery meeting and service of worship 
ere were groups of trumpets to lead 
ne singing and to provide a musical 
Jetting. 

i) Above all else was the wonderful 
tnusic of bells. Great sets of them had 
yeen hung in front of the main sta- 
jion in Frankfurt, at the entrance to 
whe fairgrounds, and in a number of 
squares and parks throughout the 
‘ity. Three or four times each day— 
it hours previously assigned—the 
sells would start to ring. Slowly, all 
Wer the city, the church bells would 
sake up the refrain until the glorious 
yealing was to be heard everywhere. 
fust by itself this was thrilling. But 
‘t had even more meaning when one 
+f my German friends explained that 
‘uring the war all the bells had been 
yemoved and melted down for arma- 
ments. To hear bells again meant 
yeace and joy. 

A third impression had to do with 
the people who came to the Kirchen- 
‘ag. It looked like a cross-section of 
Jermany. There was no predominant 
‘sroup. There were many older people, 
yoth men and women, but as many 
niddle-aged and young adults. Then 
where were many thousands of young 
yeople and children. Great numbers 
xf young boys and girls in their teens 
were acting as ushers, and were end- 
essly efficient and helpful. Most of 
shem seemed to know some English, 
ind they became a source of great as- 
sistance to those of us who sometimes 
zot lost in the crowds. It was very 
1eartening to see this living evidence 
yf a real youth movement in the 
Shurch in Germany. 

As an American I could not help 
feeling proud of the American Armed 
Forces stationed in and near Frank- 
furt. Over and over again my German 
friends told me of the great kind- 
nesses Americans had shown them. 
They put buildings, trucks, cars, mo- 


bile canteens and all kinds of equip- 
ment at the disposal of the Kirchen- 
tag. Army bands and choruses 
provided music at many meetings. 
Military police helped to direct traffic 
and keep order. Army chaplains as- 
sisted with the programs. 

I heard many discussions among 
my German friends about the value 
of the Kirchentag, and what its fu- 
ture might be. It seemed to me that 
it might soon become too big to han- 
dle. There is, probably, no virtue in 
size as such. But I saw at least three 
very real values in it. 

One is the great witness to the 
Christian faith in the face of the ma- 
terialism of Communism and the 
more subtle, but perhaps just as dan- 
gerous, materialism of the West. 

The second is the emphasis 
throughout the whole program on re- 
lating Christianity and the Church to 
the practical problems of life—poli- 
tics, work, education. This has not al- 
ways been true of the German Church, 
and seems to be a healthy develop- 
ment. 

The third is that of keeping alive 
and strong the ties between the 
Church in the East and in the West. 
This alone would justify the Kirchen- 
tag. The next will be held in the East 
zone and, at least until Germany is 
reunited, this bond is of great im- 
portance. 
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India Bound: Leaving to study the Church 
of South India are (I. to r.) Bishop Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger, of Missouri; the Rev. 
John V. Butler, Princeton, N. J.; the Rev. 
Gardiner M. Day, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Clifford P. Morehouse, N. Y. publisher. 
They will be joined in India by Bishop 
Binsted of the Philippines. 
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Two New York Clergymen Aid 
Mediation of Gang Warfare 


New York’s Lower East Side is a 
rough neighborhood. There are slums 
and all that goes with them—dirt and 
many times dirty dealings. Teen-age 
warfare is only one example, but it’s 
shocked a city considered shock-proof 
and kept police busy. 

Recently, however, it was two 
priests instead of the police who 
played a leading role in establish- 
ing peace after an episode of gang 
warfare, so violent that it resulted in 
the shooting of two youths. It was to 
Fr. Wendt, one of the priests, that 
the 18-year-old boy, now awaiting 
trial for the shooting, surrendered. 

The Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, of St. 


‘Augustine’s chapel, and the Rev. 


William A. Wendt, of St. Christo- 
pher’s chapel, were two members of 
an eight-man mediation board which 
met with representatives of the En- 
chanters and the Dragons, two rival 
teen-age gangs. 

The Sportsmen, a third group, had 
agreed to abide by any decision ac- 
ceptable to the Enchanters, their al- 
lies. Officials hoped the mediation 
efforts would bring peace in areas 
other than the Lower East Side. It 
was reported that “brother” clubs 
of the rival gangs in other parts of 
the city were watching the outcome. 

During the meeting, closed to the 
press, a truce was agreed upon. And, 
said Fr. Myers, “it was drawn up en- 
tirely by the boys themselves, none 
of whom are wanted by the police.” 
One of the main provisions of the 
truce was the establishment of a 
grievance committee of one youth 
from each of the three gangs. It 
specified that differences the com- 
mittee could not resolve would be re- 
ferred to the clergymen. 

The peace conference, arranged 
by New York’s Youth Board and the 
Lower East Side Neighborhood As- 
sociation, was held in the parish 
house of Trinity Church. The two 
chapels comprise Trinity’s Lower 
East Side Mission. 

But to Fr. Wendt and Fr. Myers, 
their mediation efforts in the teen- 
age dispute were all in a day’s work. 
As Fr. Myers explained: 

“This goes on all the time in par- 
ishes manned by members of the 
Urban Priests’ group. We were aston- 
ished that the press picked it up. 

“We feel that in a neighborhood 
like this the existence of gangs is a 
fact of life. Therefore, the clergy 
must meet the kids where they are, 
if the clergy ever expect to help them 
rise to higher levels of social activ- 
ive 


The teenagers at St. Ph 
ip’s, Coral Gables, Fla., & 
bent on proving that re 
service begins in the hor: 
parish. Bess Ewald, Muri 
Sumerfield, Sheila Ashi> 
and unidentified fries 
(left) help with the cha 
Their missionary activiti 
are one reason why tl 
Miami area has the low 
rate of delinquency in 

country. 


Delinquency? What's That? These Youni 
People from Coral Gables Ar 
Too Busy to Find Ou 


The 40-member Young 

People’s Service League (13 to 
19 years old, nearly half of them 
boys!) has won three times in a 
row the service plaque 
awarded by the Miami deanery, 
from Fort Lauderdale to Key West. 
Service means a lot of things. 

For Barbara Williams and Judy 
Schmick (right) it means literally 
waiting on tables .. . 
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Or it means undertaking such 
projects as collecting clothes for 
a mission in Japan or earning 
oney to get boats for underpriv- 
ed children at a summer camp. 
For Guy Shields, Church Broward 
d Fred Canfield (right) it means 
dishpan duties. 


Group activities include 

visits to jails and hospitals to 
distribute reading material. 
Also hymn-sings at the homes 
of shut-ins. Study and fel- 
lowship and worship are vital 
parts of the program, such as 
when acolytes Lynn Grantham 
and Cliff Ewald (right) take 
their turn at the altar. 


Robie Lacy and Edna Sumerfield 
(right) help care for altar 
‘vessels. They and fellow members 
recently pledged $50 from their 
treasury to St. Philip’s building 


: fund drive. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
.edbetter, youth sponsors, and the 


Rey. John G. Shirley, rector, like 
to hold up their youth group as 
an example to other churches. 


Miami Herald Photos 
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Layman Uses His Banjo to Give 
Blisland Parish a New Organ 


This country has its share of “his- 
toric churches” that have played a 
role in its growth, but perhaps few 
can match the spunk and spirit of a 
tiny Virginia parish that is as lively 
as a firecracker and older than the 
“Fourth of July” itself. 

Take this comment from one of its 
members who remarked, “I’m not a 
soap-box Christian, but if it were not 
for the church everyone would soon 
have to wear six-guns.”’ 

He’s the man with a banjo who rep- 
resents in part the spirit of the con- 
gregation at Blisland Parish, Toano. 
Then there’s a communications official 
who’s helped a bit too. But, that’s get- 
ting ahead of the story. 

Blisland Parish — Hickory Neck 
Church or All Saints’, to use all of its 
three names — was organized when 
Oliver Cromwell was Lord Protector 
of England more than 300 years ago. 

It was once two churches—Upper 
and Lower. In 1830 the Upper Church 
was razed. Its bricks have been used 
in Williamsburg restoration work. 
The Lower Church frame building 
was replaced by a brick one in 1734, 
with its north transcept still surviv- 
ing today. 

Hickory Neck Church claims among 
its colonial rectors, the Rev. Chicheley 
Thacker. One of his sermons before 
the Virginia Assembly was so effec- 
tive that the House of Burgesses 
ordered 1,000 copies printed and dis- 
tributed ‘for the comfort of Chris- 


tians, against the groundless Objec- 
tions to the Divinity and Dignity of 
the Blessed Jesus.” 

One of the church’s best-known 
vestrymen was Col. Burwell Bassett, 
a brother-in-law of Martha Washing- 
ton. 

Troops occupied the churchyard 
during the Revolutionary and the 
Civil Wars. In 1825 the church be- 
came the Hickory Neck Academy. In 
the early 1900’s the Commonwealth 
of Virginia restored it to the Epis- 
copal Church. 

But Hickory Neck, named for an 
adjacent plantation, is no “museum 
piece.”’ It has a priest-in-charge, the 
Rev. Joseph R. Walker. It has a con- 
gregation of 14 families. At one time 
in its life a “good turn-out” meant six 
persons. 

Then it has such parishioners as 
Cecil Houck, who is “no soap-box 
Christian,” as he put it. He decided 
first of all that the church needed a 
new organ, and second that his talent 
as a banjo player was “going to 
waste.” He pointed out that “every- 
one has a talent of some sort they’re 
not using, and if they’d use it—espe- 
cially to support a church—everyone 
would be happier.” 

Ill health had forced him to aban- 
don his banjo professionally some 
20 years ago. But for almost two years 
now he’s been entertaining the guests 
with his playing at Chowning’s Tay- 
ern in his home town of Williams- 
burg, putting aside his earnings to- 
wards the new organ. 

Last Easter a new electric organ 
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Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Puiting his talent to work: C. S. Houck of the Blisland Parish in Toano, Va. 
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was installed with Houck’s promise 
that “I’ll finish paying for it this 
year, if the Lord is willing.” 

Hickory Neck also claims Harold | 
G. McCartney. He gave the office once : 
used for Toano’s telephone system to | 
the church as a parish house. 

This is somewhat of a record for a: 
small church. Organs and parish 
houses usually take years to acquire, ; 
rather than just six months. } 

Restoration of the old church is a: 
dream still to come true but, Cecil| 
Houck reports, “we’re planning to fix 
up the grounds in time for the 1957 
Jamestown Festival.” 


NCC Yearbook Reveals Record 
Church Membership Strength 


For the first time in history, thes 
United States jumped the 100-million 
mark with a 1955 church memberships 
of 100,162,529 as compared to thei 
1954 record of 97,482,611. This in-| 
cluded an increase in Episcopalians} 
of nearly 100,000 over the 1954 figure. 

On all fronts the nation’s religious. 
health is in good shape, according to( 
figures released by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in its annual Year-: 
book of American Churches, authori-i 
tative source of religious statistics of) 
all faiths. The figures, based on re 
ports from 258 of the 268 groups 
listed, show: 

Sunday or Sabbath school enroil-l 
ments, 38,921,033 as compared with 
37,623,530 in 1954; local churches,! 
305,449 versus 300,056; pastors with’ 
charges, 222,018 vs. 213,167; per 
capita contributions, 41 church bodies" 
reporting, $48.81 vs. $45.63. 

America gave $1,687,921,729 to her 
churches, according to 49 denomina= 
tions, all Protestant, reporting. Thisi 
is a 9.3 per cent increase. Other 
churches do not make these figures! 
available. 

Episcopal Church membership is 
listed at 2,757,944 as compared to tha 
1954 figure of 2,660,699. 

Of the total membership figure’ 
churches listed in the Protestant cate+ 
gory are first with 58,448,567, fol) 
lowed by the Roman Catholic Church} 
with 33,396,647 (both figures repre} 
sent an increase over 1954). Jewisij! 
congregations are third, with 5,500, ) 
000 members (a slight loss) ; Easter iy 
Orthodox, 2,386,945 (increase) ; Old 
Catholic and Polish National Cathol 
lic, 367,370 (slight loss) and Budi 
dhists, 63,000 (the same as 1954))| 

The largest Protestant group ari) 
the Baptists; the largest single Prot) 
estant body is the Methodist ae it 


| 
\\issionary and Family Escape 


ixplosion Injury in Colombia 
iF An Episcopal missionary and his 
family were among the scores of peo- 
tHe whose homes were damaged when 
m explosion wrecked eight city blocks 
if Cali, Colombia, last month. 
# The Ven. David B. Reed, Arch- 
i eacon of Colombia, his wife, Susie 
‘nd daughter, Mary Frances, escaped 
; ithout injury, but, he reported, 
there was terrible loss of lives; prob- 
‘bly more than a thousand were 
filled, although the exact number 
jnay never be known.” 
» Also unknown is the cause of the 
plosion of seven army trucks loaded 
ith ammunition and fuel. It oc- 
Jurred on the eve of a national holi- 
pay. 
' The Reeds had just moved into 
their new home. The explosion dam- 
‘ge included the garage door blown 
ff its hinges; an upstairs balcony 
joor blown off its hinges; front win- 
sows torn from their metal casings 
‘nd broken glass scattered through- 
ut the house. 
' Archdeacon Reed wrote the Rev. 
fohn H. Townsend, Executive Secre- 
jary of the Missionary District of the 
°?anama Canal Zone: 

“.. We are grateful to be alive 

‘nd to have our little daughter with 
-s. Apparently no Americans have 
yeen killed. We just wish we could do 
‘nore to help the thousands of unfor- 
funate ones who lost homes and fam- 
‘lies and businesses. 
? “Our kitchen has not been finished 
‘et. The workman who was doing it 
ost his house, but all his family are 
live. Our refrigerator won’t run and 
ive have lost our maid. God grant that 
fuch a tragedy as this may not have 
fo be witnessed by any of you.” 


Help Restore ‘Your’ Church, 
Norld’s Cockneys Are Asked 


Cockneys around the world are be- 
ng asked to contribute towards the 
$420,000 restoration of “their” 
hurch. 

Legend has it that to be a Cockney, 
i. “pure Londoner,” one must have 
seen born within the sound of Bow 
bells. If that’s so, no true Cockney 
aas been born since 1941 when Ger- 
man bombs badly damaged the 
Shurch of St. Mary-le-Bow and her 
famous bells. 

Already, Trinity Church, New 
York, has sent $50,000; its charter is 
gased on that of the ancient London 
thurch. England’s Queen Mother has 
also contributed. 
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The church dates back to 1090. It 
was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren 
after the Great Fire of London in the 
17th Century. Its bells are expected 
to ring again by this November. 


Australian Delegation Delays 
Visit Behind ‘Bamboo Curtain’ 


An Australian delegation, headed 
by the Most Rev. H. W. K. Mowll, pri- 
mate of that country, will visit the 
Church in China next month instead 
of the tentative September date an- 
nounced earlier (HCnews, July 22). 
They leave Oct. 28. 

Accompanying Archbishop Mowll 
will be five clergymen and a layman. 
They are: 

The Most Rev. R. W. H. Moline, 
Archbishop of Perth; the Rt. Rev. 
G. F. Cranswick, Bishop of Tas- 
mania; the Rt. Rev. J. A. G. Housden, 
Bishop of Rockhampton; Canon M. L. 
Loane, principal of Moore Theological 
College, Sydney; Canon H. M. Arrow- 
smith, vicar of the Church of St. 
John, Toorak, and Francis James, 
managing director of The Anglican, 
—Australian church weekly. 


Borneo Cathedral Dedication 
Marks Progress Against Odds 


When the first Rajah Brooke rid 
Borneo of pirates infesting her coasts, 
his first act was to send to England 
for missionaries to teach Christian- 
ity. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel answered his appeal. 
That was 107 years ago. 

The local Sultan, approving Brooke’s 
action, provided one of Kuching’s 
most favorable sites for the first 
church. In 1855 this became Borneo’s 
first cathedral. By 1912 it was too 
small for the congregations. In 1922 
stop-gap extensions were made. 
Throughout World War II, the build- 
ing was used by the Japanese as a 
storehouse, with one wall removed to 
give access to trucks. In recent years 
portions of this wooden building be- 
came dangerous. 

This summer the new Cathedral of 
St. Thomas, which will seat over 
1,000, was dedicated, symbolic of the 
Church’s progress against many set- 
backs through the century. More than 
three-fourths of its cost was contrib- 
uted within the Diocese of Borneo. 
The tower, sanctuary and a chapel 
were given by members of three dif- 
ferent Chinese communities. Each 
mission in the diocese has also con- 
tributed. The tower contains Borneo’s 
first peal of eight bells, cast at Lough- 
borough, England. 


One of the new cathedral’s most im- 
portant events since dedication is the 
ordination of three Asian priests and 
an English deacon. Borneo has 16 
European priests, but the number of 
Asian clergy is higher. 

The growth of the Church in Bor- 
neo is considered significant because 
of its location at a strategic point of 
Southeast Asia, one focal point of 
world developments. 


Bishop of Durham Condemns 


Sensational Healing Rites 

The Rt. Rev. Maurice Harland, 
Bishop of Durham, strongly con- 
demned sensational faith healing 
services when he spoke before a meet- 
ing of priests and doctors during the 
annual conference of the British Med- 
ical Association. 

He said former parishioners of his 
had been so sure they would be healed 
that they had prepared a great cele- 
bration supper. They had not been 
healed, and it had left them in despair. 
They felt they had committed some 
sin which had put them outside heal- 
ing. It was the height of cruelty, he 
said, to encourage people to believe 
in a cure which might not happen. 

On the other hand, Dr. Harland de- 
clared, there were services of divine 
healing to which people went by invi- 
tation after proper preparation. These 
people came in a humble spirit and 
without any specific dictation to God 
as to what He should do. 


Canadian Protestants Plan 
Blitz Fund-Raising Drive 


Under the ‘“‘Sector Plan,” Canadian 
Protestant leaders hope to cover the 
country “like a patchwork quilt” by 
the fall of 1957 with the “mightiest 
interdenominational fund-raising 
campaign” ever conducted there. 

The plan was developed at a Cana- 
dian Council of Churches workshop 
attended by 40 clerical and lay dele- 
gates, including Anglicans, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, members of the United 
Church of Canada and the United 
Evangelical Brethren Church. 

A “Sector” is initiated, it was ex- 
plained, when a local ministerial asso- 
ciation invites the council to send a 
director to explain methods. Once 
action is decided on, an eight-step, 
every-member canvass follows after 
three sessions of canvasser training 
and nine weeks of preparation. The 
canvass itself is conducted in ‘“‘blitz’’ 
fashion in two-and-a-half hours. 

A reported 13 Ontario cities are 
considering the campaign for this 
year. 


_ Gditeials 


Nasser,Islam,andChristianity 


The continuing crisis in the Middle East only adds 
to the antagonism against Christianity rapidly develop- 
ing throughout the Arab world. This is due to the fact 
that the Christian Church is identified with the im- 
perialism which has too often characterized the so-called 
Christian nations of the West. Christian missions 
throughout the entire East will have more and more 
difficulties as the rise of nationalism in these areas 
calls for a revival of the traditional religions of the 
people. 

Unfortunately the kind of Christian which has been 
produced in the East is often only a reflection of our- 
selves, and church life frequently duplicates our own 
denominational weaknesses and jealousies. We heard 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of South India talking of this 
very problem only a few days ago in Hungary. He 
anticipates more difficulty in India as the government 
makes it increasingly impossible for “foreign” mis- 
sionaries to minister in this country. 

New laws in Egypt will make it unlawful for the 
Christian schools there to teach the Christian Faith 
to Moslem children who attend them. The law holds 
that a child will be taught only the religion of his par- 
ents. In some cases this will mean that Christian schools 
will teach the religion of Islam. 

Col. Nasser believes that he is ordained of God to 
be the leader of the Arab world. Some think that he 
pictures himself as the new caliph, the true heir to the 
ancient Moslem Empire which in the year 1000 ruled 
the entire Mediterranean world. It is hard to tell in 
what direction such ambition and such pride will lead 
him. But one thing is certain, that the Christian Church 
in the Middle East will have bad days in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Add to this the tensions already apparent between 
the Greeks and the Turks, the massacre of Orthodox 
Christians and the destruction of churches last Sep- 
tember 6th in Constantinople, and the fanatical revival 
of Islam through the Holy Land and you have an un- 
certain future for the Christian Church in the lands of 
its first home. 

When everything else is said about this situation, 
it still remains true that the Christian Church would 
have been stronger in its entire missionary program 
if it had more deeply influenced the governments of 
“Christian” lands. Politics and religion have to mix 
or else the one becomes soulless and the other an empty 


shell. 


EDITOR'S DIARY 


Interlaken 


It is good to have a few days of rest, a little time to 
try to understand some of the things I have seen and 


heard during the last few weeks. Switzerland is like an_ 


island of peace in an ocean of hatred and confusion. 
Outside my window the Jungfrau floats in a kind of 
lonely majesty above the closer hills, far beyond the 
turmoil of our busy world and small concerns. No artist 
could paint such a picture. God made it of rock and ice 
and snow and hurled it against the sky to shame our 
pride. 


Vienna 


I tell my family goodbye and leave for Vienna and 
our trip behind the Iron Curtain. The train takes me to 
Lucerne and on to Zurich through some of the most 
beautiful country in the world. And then I fly to Vienna. 
Here and there I see church towers and steeples and I 
wonder about the amazing power of faith and the uni- 
versal instinct to worship which even the Communists 
have not been able to destroy in the countries they have 
conquered and dominated. Men build churches also 
because they want to share these deeper things with 
each other. Worship may be the highest, perhaps is the 
highest social act. Antoine de Saint Exupery has writ- 
ten, “Love consisteth not in gazing at each other but in 
looking outward together in the same direction.” That 
is what corporate worship is meant to be. 

Most people of the West are not prepared for 
the first look at Vienna today. Battered and scarred 


continued on page 26 
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‘Homespun Yarns 
by Grace Anthony 


i 


jumble Night 


‘Vonight is Saturday, which is “mumble 
“Pht” at the rectory. It is the night when 
') fruits of a week of study, prayer, medita- 


“fnotes, which, by a process of mumbling, 
“} molded into Sunday’s sermon. 
‘it is understood that the children will 


‘ther to the library. The rector sits in the 
green chair with his eyes closed. Clutch- 
the notes in one hand, he mumbles; 
‘easionally he shouts. Once he comes to long 
fbugh to hear Peter tell a bewildered 
‘rishioner, “No, he can’t come to the phone 
st now; he’s mumbling.” 
WTonight as she drives to the library, the 
»>tor’s wife passes little clumps of cars where 
‘ts one or that one is entertaining. She thinks 
‘ck with some amusement (as she might 
member the foible of a child) and remem- 
‘rs how she used to resent Saturday nights 
he night when everyone else celebrated, 
Yen if it was only by going to a movie. What 
fis it in the old secular days, she wonders 
Iw, that she found so fascinating about the 
*ek-end party? A chance to dress up a 
ttle? Good party food? Fellowship, as she 
buld now call it? But fellowship is every- 
‘ere, not something that happens on Sat- 
‘day nights. She can’t recall any very stim- 
ating conversations. After the meal the men 
wariably gathered on one side of the room 
td talked business or golf. The women, who 
4 gone to considerable trouble and expense 
‘or the baby sitter) to forget both, talked 
‘od and children. 
‘As she parks in front of the library, she 
sats for a minute with a couple coming 
own the steps loaded with books. Like her- 
‘lf, they are Saturday night regulars. They 
ik her how she’s coming along with “War 
hd Peace” and she admits she’s renewing 
_for the seventh time. They are not parish- 
ners, and, she reflects, their interest in 
oT is personal, if slightly bookish. To them 
se is an individual and not “our rector’s 
life.” 
She returns to the rectory and finds the 
sctor still sitting in the green chair, and 
myulsed with laughter. He tells her that 
hile she was gone, Lisa’s friend, Marilyn, 
andered into the living room and found him 
umbling as usual, with his eyes closed. He 
gened his eyes, but looked right through 
er, and the mumbles grew into a roar as 
e made a vital point. Marilyn stared at him 
‘ry a moment, then turned and ran out into 
1e garden like a frightened rabbit. He heard 
er shouting, “Lisa, call someone quick! 
our father’s gone NUTS!” 


Knowledge is understanding by sense; 
vith is understanding by love; and while 
he one can only give us assurance of what 
, the other gives assurance of what 
ust be.—James Martineau 
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Most stained glass windows are expensive 
memorials given by the families of departed 
parishioners. Both sentimental and intrinsic value 
is involved; therefore, they ought to be covered 
properly by insurance. 

The best protection available is a Fine Arts 
Policy, which is practically ‘‘all risk” in the 
coverage provided. When so insured, the 
value of the windows can then be deleted 
from the fire insurance contract. Often this 
arrangement also results in a premium saving. 
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featuring exclusive CUTHBERTSON Non-Tarnishable 


GOLD OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


Enrich your church service with the beauty and 
inspiration of custom-made, custom-designed 
Paraments by CuTHBERTSON. Choose from 
quality brocades, faille and felt materials on 
which symbols of your choice are embroidered 
and distinguished by our own patented GoLp 
OutLine—guaranteed non-tarnishing for life 
of the Parament. Wide choice of ecclesiastically 
correct designs and colorful fabrics. 
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The cost of this 
insurance is low. Forms will be 


sent on request if you will sup- 
ply the following information. 


Simply Fill In And Mail 
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Non-tarnishing GOLD OUT- 
LINE on embroidery 
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The Christian faith centers in Christ. Christ is 
God come to earth in a human being. The God who 
came is Love. He is best known through the Cross 
and the Resurrection as suffering and victorious 
Love. To all who believe Him, who repent and are 
forgiven, God gives eternal life, both here and be- 
yond death. 

Those who know such eternal life form a commu- 
nity of Christ, of free and full Love, creative and 
redemptive. Such forever is the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


False Views 


Classical Christianity is flanked on both sides by 
false views of the Christian faith. Let us think of the 
classical Christian faith as the central castle in which 
true Christians live with deep satisfaction, a strong- 
hold that they are bound to defend, and a home in 
which is the kind of life that is best for all people. 
It is the true home even of those who are not within 
it. It is beset from without by enemies anxious to 
raze it because they falsely feel themselves threat- 
ened by it. 


“as down, weakening not only 
\ hy the central fortress but blocking 
i effective communication with 
hy ( the outside world. If the strong- 
Z) hold is to be preserved, they 


Can Classical Christianity Be Defended? 


i | 


were 


The stronghold of classical 
_ Christianity is under 
attack by those who should 
~ E= rightly be under its 
roof. Occupying false positions— 
en both the right and left— 

5 the attackers fire uphill as well 


oil 


\ 


> must abandon their flanking posi- 
S| 


tions and join in | 
| 
the common defense at the top. ES <( 


by Nels Ferre’ 


Of the false positions two are on the right and two" 
are on the left of the castle. On the extreme right are’ 
the Fundamentalists. They are the ones who are 
stirred into great rage because the true defenders of). 
the castle in this day of modern warfare are no longer 
using the crossbow. 

They are more given to crying “heretic, heretic,” 
at the true defenders and to shooting them in they 
back with their bows and arrows, than they are toi 
defending the castle itself with modern weapons and) 
against the real enemies. ! 

This is to say that the Fundamentalists want tov 
identify true Christianity with a literalism of the 
Bible which is impossible for any honest and edu-| 
cated man of our day. We cannot believe in a worl 
made 6,000 years ago, in a flat earth with corners, or!) 
in a sun that goes around the earth. ly 

Nor can we believe that things in the Bible incon- 
sistent with the love of God in Christ are true or 
Christian. Neither is he blessed or right who dasheth | 
the little ones of his enemies against a stone or whol 
attributes the tortures of an eternal hell to the 
sovereign God of love. 


— 
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Next to the Fundamentalists on the right side of 


4the Castle of Classical Christianity stand the Neo- 
‘Calvinists. These believe in the castle, but they do 
‘not believe it needs defense or communication with 
the people who are attacking it. They cry: “Our 
castle is beautiful. Let us worship in it. It cannot be 
taken. Let us praise it and enjoy it.” 


To interpret this part of the parable is to say that 


4 the Neo-Calvinists, such as Barth, do not believe in 
+) relating the Christian message to the world either in 
‘terms of defense or of intercommunication. They 
insist on the principle of unconditional surrender on 
4} the part of the enemies. While they are right that the 
‘i castle is its own best recommendation and defense, 
+) they do not see that the enemy outside is made up of 
+) those who belong inside and who can be reached by 


) concerned communication. 


The Christian faith can win those outside when it 


is willing to show on every needed level that it is 


») saving truth and that it can truly help and satisfy 


the very ones who are attacking. The Christian faith 


should both remain stoutly itself and at the same 


i time also reach out to influence educational, social 


and civic behavior. 
Farthest on the left stand the Demythologizers. 


They believe that the Castle of Classical Christianity 
+ has no place in modern life. It can no longer be de- 
© fended because it is no necessary part of the Chris- 
# tian faith. Therefore they have gone out on the field 


in front of the castle crying that the flag and the 
uniforms are what makes Christianity Christian. 
Out on the field they fight both the defenders of the 


al castle (those who believe in an evangelical supernat- 
+ uralism centered in Christ) and those who are 


r arrayed against the Christian faith as a whole. 


Within this body of warriors stand great thinkers 
like Rudolf Bultmann in Europe and Paul Tillich in 


{ the United States, who have become convinced that 


> the objective structure of Classical Christianity, a 


\4 


+ God beyond this world and an eternal life beyond 


this world, can no longer be believed in by men 


- stringently trained in science. 


They believe, however, that the original faith of 


’ the early Christians was in the Cross and the Resur- 
* rection as the power to overcome all the enemies of 


human existence in this life by the power of Reality, 
the power for life and for love that are being con- 
tained within the very Ground of Being. They keep 
therefore the symbols of faith and discard the castle 
with which Classical Christianity identified these 
symbols. They give up the structure of faith while 
believing to have kept the faith itself. 

Next to the castle on the left stand the Liberals. 
They are busy with plans to put new conveniences 
in the castle, to modernize it. They want new plumb- 
ing, central heating and some even want air condi- 


tioning. Then they want to invite the enemy to 


inspect the castle to see for themselves if the castle 


. is not the best place to live. 


Interpreted, this part of the parable means that 
the Liberals want to be accepted by those who use 
general methods of truth. They do not want to think 
of the Christian faith as different in kind from other 
truth. They want instead to show that it is the fore- 
front of all truth concerning life’s meaning. 

Christ becomes the great example and helper for 
man. He shows man what true humanity can be like. 
He contains as much of God as man can; and by 
accepting the God whose will and way we see in Him, 


all men can find their way to heaven and home. 
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Man is good because the God whom we see in 
Christ made him, and man’s reason is a reliable tool 
for knowledge of salvation as well as for knowledge 
of how to navigate the seas. What man needs is to 
become serious and concerned with regard to the 
will of God. Then the God who is love will give him 
a new social order and will grant him at last either 
peace after life or life after death. 

What then shall I say of this parable? I believe all 
positions to contain genuine truths, but all positions, 
too, need to come home to the castle. They need to 
move into the center. Fundamentalists are right in 
defending Classical Christianity in supernatural 
evangelical terms. God in Christ as Creator, Re- 
deemer and Consumator is our only hope. Christ is 
our Gospel, the God who came to earth as universal 
holy Love and who waits and woos to save us now. 

The Fundamentalists, however, need to listen to 
the Demythologizers. The extreme right needs to 
listen to the extreme left. The Bible needs to be radi- 
cally rethought in terms of Christ and the best 
knowledge we have. Whatever in the Bible can be 
shaken by legitimate science is of earthly knowledge. 
The heart of the Christian faith, God in Christ as 
holy Love, cannot be shaken. 

Those on the extreme left, contrariwise, ought to 
recapture the vision of the evangelical supernatural 
faith. In my book Faith and Reason, God let me point 
out that the structure of the classical Christian faith 
alone can satisfy the fullest and most stringent de- 
mands for knowledge, at least as far as supernatu- 
ralism’s being true goes. 

If the extremes come together in Christ, we shall 
keep the heart of both the Fundamentalist and the 
Demythology drives: the drive for a full, saving 
faith and the drive for integrity of knowledge within 
faith. 

Similarly, the Neo-Calvinists ought to learn from 
the Liberals, even though they revolted originally 
against them. Any Neo-Calvinist movement that 
has not passed through the liberal concern for knowl- 
edge and for social responsibility becomes a brittle 
position. It becomes an isolationist position that 
denies the Christian faith at its heart. 

At the same time the liberal position has lost the 
Christian heart, God’s own unique presence in Christ 
as Saviour. It has surrendered the claim for a special 
revelation that is obnoxious to man who is domi- 
nantly sinful and in need of redemption. The sinner 
will not and cannot see the Christian revelation un- 
less he repents and is born again. When he does so, 
his eyes are cleansed by faith. 


The Answer 


Let the Neo-Calvinist learn that the Christian 
faith, though distinctive, can and must be related to 
continued on page 32 


The author, Dr. Ferre, a 
member of the faculty of 
the School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, is a 
native of Sweden, a nat- 


uralized American citizen 
and a Congregationalist 
minister. His article is re- 
printed from The British 
Weekly. 
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FOR ALL THE DEPTH of his seri- 
ous theological profundity St. Paul 
must have had a lighter side to his 
nature for in seeking to ease the ten- 
sion in the Corinthian church he 
said, “Would that ye could bear with 
me in a little foolishness.” Surely, 
then, he will not object to my com- 
menting on his haircut. 

His was a most unique haircut of 
far-reaching importance. It was a 
haircut which held back the hand of 
a pope and affected the entire Angli- 
can Communion. He took a vow at 
Cenchrea (Acts 18:18) and shaved 
his head. Acts indicates that he did it 
again in Jerusalem. On account of 
that haircut later monastics of the 
Eastern Church adopted as a tonsure 
a shaved head and called it the Pauwl- 
ine Tonsure. The Roman clerics 
shaved a circle on top of their heads, 
ringed about with hair emblematic of 
our Lord’s Crown of Thorns, and 
called it the Petrine Tonsure. Over in 
the British Isles the native Chris- 
tians also adopted a tonsure. For- 
ward from a straight line on top of 
their heads they cut away the hair 
from ear to ear similar to the modern 
Buddhist tonsure. They called it the 
Johannine Tonsure. The followers of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury called it 
the Simon Magus Tonsure. The mem- 
bers of each group believed that they 
had apostolic authority for their hair- 
cuts although it is doubtful if St. Paul 
ever intended his to serve as a mon- 
astic model of ecclesiastical demarca- 
tion. Nevertheless the fate of Chris- 
tian unity and evangelical activity 
depended upon it. 

The welding of the Roman Mission 
led by St. Augustine and his succes- 
sors and the native British and Celtic 
or Scottish Christianity into one 
united Church of England was held 
back by a dispute about, among other 
matters, the keeping of Easter and 
the right shape of the priestly ton- 
sure. 

Eusebius in his Hcclesiastical His- 
tory shows that Polycarp and the 
Asian Christians kept Easter in ac- 
cordance with the Jewish reckoning 
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Pee eee 


Tonsorial Transformation 


or 


ST. PAUL'S HAIRCUT 


George J. Cleaveland 


of the Passover and on the fourteenth 
day of the moon at evening without 
regard to the day of the week. Thus 
they were Quartrodecimans. Quartro- 
decimans the early British and Celtic 
Christians were not. They calculated 
Easter, as did the Roman Christians 
until A.D. 457, by using the 84-year 
Jewish Cycle and like the Romans, 
if Easter fell on a weekday, observed 
it on a Sunday between the fourteenth 
and the twentieth day of the month. 
This they did in obedience to the 
canon of the Council of Nicaea which 
had ordered Easter to be observed 
always on a Sunday. By the time St. 
Augustine landed in Kent (A.D. 597) 
the Saxons had invaded Britain and 
the native churches, cut off from con- 
tact with Western Christianity, were 
unaware of a change in method 
adopted in A.D. 457 and the revision 
of the Calendar devised by Dionysius 
Exiguus (A.D. 525). The new system 
adopted in Rome and throughout 
Western Catholicism (also in our 
Prayer Book) employing a cycle of 
nineteen years for the calculation of 
Easter and reckoning the possible 
range of Easter Sunday from the six- 
teenth to the twenty-second day was 
therefore unknown to them. They 
were not Quartrodecimans, they kept 
Easter on a Sunday, and they fol- 
lowed the Easter cycle set up by Sul- 
picius Severus of A.D. 410, rather 
than the newer revised Roman cycle. 
In their ignorance of the origin of 
their system the British and Celtic 
Christians mistakenly attributed 
their system of reckoning to the 
usage of St. John, and the Romans 
took them at their word and, inter- 
posing objection, demanded that they 
conform to the present Roman usage. 
No doubt the spirit in which that con- 
formity was demanded had much to 
do with the British and Celtic refusal. 
The question was not solved until the 
Synod of Whitby, A.D. 664 and even 
then the demanded conformity was 
not complete. Some non-conformity 
lasted until the time of Archbishop 
Theodore, the first archbishop whom, 
according to the Venerable Bede, all 
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England obeyed. | 

The tonsure too was a cause of d 
vision. On the death of Frithoni 
(Deusdedit) the kings of Northur 
bria and Kent sent Wigard to Rom 
for papal consecration as Archbisho 
of Canterbury. He died in Rome q 
the plague. The two kings then aske 
Pope Vitalian to select an archbishoy 
consecrate him, and send him to Eng 
land. The pope selected the abbe 
Hadrian, who declined. Hadrian non 
inated an Eastern ecclesiastic of Tar 
sus named Theodore. Theodore wa’ 
duly consecrated and Hadrian was or 
dered to accompany him to restraii 
him from introducing Eastern cus 
toms into the Church of England. Ad 
cording to the Venerable Bede (EH 
clesiastical History, Book IV, Chaptée 
I) the pope discovered that Theodore! 
head had been shaved. Theodore: 
baldness or Pauline Tonsure pr 
sented a serious problem. The pop! 
wanted to unite the English Churche 
into one peaceful and unified Chure 
of England under Theodore, and ho: 
could that be done among churché 
quarreling over two tonsures if } 
injected a third haircut into the situs 
tion? Theodore’s Pauline Tonsure « 
necessity restrained the hand of th 
pope and he ordered Theodore * 
tarry in the Eternal City until he ha 
hair sufficient for a Petrine Tonsur’ 
Theodore waited four months at tli 
expiration of which his Pauline Tox 
sure was transformed into a Petriti 
Tonsure. For the space of fow 
months England was without 4 
Archbishop of Canterbury; for for 
months the reorganization of the e 
clesiastical system of the Church « 
England was deferred; for fow 
months all English and world-wic« 
Anglican church Orders awaited th| 
initial impetus which eventual! 
would mold into being the great A? 
glican Communion — and all becau 
at Cenchrea St. Paul had shaved h 
head and Theodore had followed hi 
example. The moral of this tale ij 
there is a destiny that shapes ov 
ends and in this case it began wii 
St. Paul’s shaved head. ‘EM! 
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THE CHURCHMAN’S MEDAL 


For the use of all Church people—Church School pu- 
pils, and those in the military and naval service. On 


the reverse are the words: “I am an Episcopalian.” 
No, C-11—34” Oxidized metal, No. C-1—1” Oxidized metal, 

20 cents; $2.20 per dozen 25 cents; $2.75 per dozen 
No. C-12—34” Sterling silver No. C-2—1” Sterling silver 

75 cents; $8.25 per dozen $1.25; $13.75 per dozen 


Postage paid on Cash Orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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MONEY MAKERS 
Earn extra money for Church projects. Sell these 
beautifully decorated 8’ Children’s Prayer 
Plates. Five colors. Sold only by Church groups. 
Endorsed by Directors of Religious Education. Sent 
on 30 day consignment. No cash required until sold. 
Order now! 


CHARLES S. APPLEGATE 
Box 1500, Ashtabula, Ohio 


For your conven- 


ience and pleasure, we — 


are bringing you a 
Shopper’s Guide of 
unusual gifts. In addi- 
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THE ONLY TRUE MAP OF THE WORLD 


A globe shows the world as it really is! This giant 12” class- 
room-size Replogle World Globe has 6,410 place names, is 
printed in 10 colors. Stands 1614” high. Wonderful reference 
for children, adults, with 96-page ‘See the World” book of 
uses, games, globe facts. $9.95 ppd. 


Special Sales Plan for Church Groups 


REPLOGLE GLOBES, INC. 
1901 N. Narragansett—Chicago 39, III. 


RECIPES FROM OLD VIRGINIA 


Compiled by the Virginia Federation 
of Home Demonstration Clubs 


Here, in one large volume are more than 750 of 
the most famous tested Virginia recipes from the 
kitchens of the Old Dominion. 


Plastic binding—easy to open—lies flat. $2.00 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


An Idol And A Dish 


by Malcolm Boyd 


“A land where celebrities are a cult 
and the science of public relations al- 
most replaces the art of human rela- 
tions”—the U. S. is thus described by 
a book reviewer for the New York 
Times. Indeed, we observe continu- 
ously the mass media metamorphosis 
of ‘persons’ into ‘legends’. 

James Dean was a young actor who 
showed unusual promise and who 
scored an outstanding success in his 
first film, Hast of Eden. Tragically, 
he died in an automobile accident at 
the age of 24. He had starred in only 
three motion pictures. Today his re- 
nown is one of growing legend. Busts 
of him are reported selling in a Holly- 
wood bookshop at $30 a piece. His 
photograph outsells, in many places, 
that of any other star. The monthly 
average of fan letters received for 
this deceased actor by Warner Bros. 
is 5,000. Newsweek commented: 

“Dean was not a happy young man. 
He was spiritually lonely and tumul- 
tuous, a Somber-eyed young romantic 
who seemed to be fighting something 
all by himself. Whatever it was about 
him that attracted young moviegoers, 
they evidently saw something of 
themselves in him, thought of him as 
‘one of us’, and have now made him 
an idol after death.” 

Of course, there are many kinds of 
celebrities. Many persons are celeb- 
rities within their own fields, many 
within particular circles. Getting 
right down to facts, almost any cler- 
gyman is a celebrity within the con- 
text of his own parish. A scholar is 
a celebrity within the context of his 
immediate quadrangle. A lot of kids 
are celebrities in their own blocks. 

Yet, something different happens 
when a person becomes a mass-media 
celebrity. The spotlights are turned 
on, the cameras roll, the flash bulbs 
pop, the microphone is ‘live’ and, im- 
mediately, existing contexts are shat- 
tered. A person has become a celebrity 
in an abstract, almost a limitless, 
way. Herr Goebbels knew the value 
of repetition. A mass-media celebrity 
must be imprinted again and again 
and again and again upon the public 
mind, that is, upon the consciousness 
of milions of persons who are stimu- 
lated, educated, propagandized and 
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molded by the mass media. Some ce- 
lebrities have press agents whose con- 
cern it is to get their clients lots of 
mass-media time and space. Mamie 
Van Doren would have press agents 
working for her. 

“Frankly, Mamie is a dish,” wrote 
Hedda Hopper in the Los Angeles 
Times, June 24, 1956. “She came into 
my office looking like a dream in a 
skin-tight, beige-rose princess gown 
embroidered in tiny pearls. She was 
sporting a charm bracelet and ear- 
rings, gifts of husband Ray Anthony, 
and a pear] anklet. 

“Mamie’s baby was but six weeks 
old; she had just seen her latest pic- 
ture, Star in the Dust. Mamie was 
enthusiastic about her son Perry: ‘He 
has dark hair and eyes like Ray.’ But 
the gist of her conversation that day 
was why blond, busty and beautiful 
Mamie wanted out of her contract.” 

One great problem about celebri- 
ties is that the person who is de- 
scribed, publicized and made into a 
legend by the mass media may, ironi- 
cally, never exist. Such a person is, 
in addition to everything else, created 
by the mass media (this being prior, 
of course, to the metamorphosis into 
legend). Naturally the person thus 


created is not real, for God has previl 
ously created the real person. All o} 
this presents a definite problem fo} 
everybody, not least of all the perso, 
who is now, suddenly, schizoid. Th 
problem is a real one, too, for the ob 
server ... ‘the fan’, ‘the autograp} 
hound’, the idolater ... who is in loy 
with an illusory and synthetic ‘beings 
This relationship of love is intricate 
It is based upon a mass-media act a 
‘creation’, but also upon the idolater’ 
own psychological needs and patter 
of identification with the person w 
does not exist. 

In the meanwhile the celebriti 
(still, a real and potentially lonel: 
and suffering person) is faced witil 
living a life. But which life? So 
celebrities manage to live their ow 
lives and to leave the phony, syntheti! 
‘other-self’ on the doorstep when the 
go home where, incidentally, thal 
spend a good deal of their timi 
Others try to fuse the real and t 
unreal persons into one person. TF 
rest are just not real (except, o! 
course, that everyone is; and this oll 
viously makes for a serious psychi 
logical problem which may be marke 
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“A mass media celebrity,” says the author, “must be imprinted again and again art 
again on the public mind.” Footsore and weary, a crowd can be quickly whippe 
into life by the appearance of its idol, as this theater scene shows. 
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Scriptures 


Second Series: Bible Doctrines—Number 2 


God The-All-Powerful 


VA Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


}Hxodus 19:10-18; Hebrews 12:18- 
»; Isaiah 40:21-31, 43:11; Psalm 
5; Mark 7:31-37. 


*Long before the people of the Old 
yestament had developed a fully artic- 
sated doctrine of creation, such as we 
‘nd in Genesis 1, they had had ample 
perience of the overwhelming 
Swer of the God whom they served. 
‘ideed one of the commonest Hebrew 
fords for God (El) seems to come 

om a verb which means “‘to be pow- 
ful.” From the beginning of her re- 
igious history this thought of tre- 
hnendous, even terrifying, power was 
> central element in Israel’s con- 
Fiousness of God. 


od’s revelation of Himself to Moses 
nd the people when He established 
1e Covenant of Law at Sinai (Exod. 
9:10-18). As with so many of these 
iid Testament stories, one must un- 

erstand that this passage is less a 
teral description of an _ historical 
vent than a record of the profound 
mpression which the event made 
pon those who experienced it. The 
eliverance from Egypt and the cov- 
nant which followed it were the 
oundation stones of Israel’s faith, 
nd through both of them the nation 
ad come to know a God whose power 
as infinitely greater than that of the 
nsipid gods of the heathen and ut- 
rly beyond the comprehension of 
ortal men. Many stirring passages 
f the Old Testament bear witness to 
he continuing reality of this experi- 
nee. 

In the theological language of later 
ime one might speak of this as a 
doctrine of divine omnipotence,” but 
perhaps fortunately) the men of the 
ible had no such abstract terms to 
se. They had to use, first of all, vivid 
oncrete language drawn from their 
mntact with the violent forces of na- 
ure. In the present passage the sense 
f God’s power is expressed in terms 
iken from two of the most awe-in- 
piring phenomena of the natural 


world, a thunderstorm (16) and a 
volcanic eruption (18). Although the 
poetry comes from a different 
thought-world from our own, it still 
has power to create in our minds a 
responsive feeling of the majesty and 
power of God. 

In much later times the same 
thought would be expressed in less 
violent, though no less effective terms. 
The Second Isaiah, who is often called 
the theologian of the Old Testament, 
was the first to give unambiguous ex- 
pression to the thought of the abso- 
lute uniqueness of the God of Israel 
(see, for example, Isa. 43:11). It 
seemed clear to the prophet, survey- 
ing the long history of his people, that 
the God who had known, judged and 
saved them, must be the only God who 
exists at all, the creator of all things 
and the sovereign possessor of all 
power. 

God reigns, he says, in tranquil 
majesty over His creation, fashion- 
ing and directing it (Isa. 40:21ff). 
Kings have no power except what God 
gives them (23-24). The stars, which 
the Babylonians thought to be gods 
themselves, are only servants of God, 
created to do His will (26). From this 
passage we get the impression that 
God’s power is not primarily destruc- 
tive, but creative and _ beneficent 
Most inspiring of all, God gives of 
His power to those who love and fear 
Him (27-31). Weak, helpless man is 
not so helpless after all. Those who 
“wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ...they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and not 
ieMtaley” 

One of the hymns of ancient Israel 
(Ps. 115) expresses in the language 
of popular devotion the thought of the 
unique and absolute power of God, 
and the consequent sense of depend- 
ence and gratitude which should fill 
the hearts of His worshippers. Inci- 
dentally, this psalm comes as close as 
the Old Testament ever does to put- 
ting the doctrine of God’s omnipo- 
tence in terms of a simple formula: 
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. our God is in the heavens; he 
ae done whatsoever he hath pleased 
32? 

When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment we find there was little need 
then to dwell on the thought of God’s 
power, since this was already so firmly 
established in the Old Testament as 
part of the basic faith of Israel. But 
it is interesting and important to no- 
tice again that one of the things which 
most impressed the contemporaries of 
Jesus was that He was able to mani- 
fest in human life, as no other had 
ever done, the fullness of the Divine 
Power. His deeds of healing were 
particularly striking, and men must 
often have said, as in Mark 7:31-37: 
“He hath done all things well; he 
maketh both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak.” 

We shall not understand either the 
Old or the New Testament unless we 
see first of all how a consciousness of 
God’s power permeates them both. 
Without this primary sense of power, 
God’s other qualities, His love and 
mercy and even His righteousness, 
are likely to seem merely forms of 
weakness. The God of Israel, who is 
also the God of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, is worthy of our wor- 
ship, in the first place, because He is 
the sole creator of all that is and the 
absolute possessor of all power, 
whether in the world of nature or in 
human society. 

A rather curious passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (12:18-29) 
compares Israel’s experience of God 
at Sinai with the Christian’s experi- 
ence of God in Christ. We are perhaps 
inclined to think that they are utterly 
different, but the author of the epistle 
sees them as similar and parallel. The 
passage is worth reading if only to 
correct our sometimes too-senti- 
mental view of our relationship to 
Christ. As in Exodus, the emphasis 
here is on the reverence and awe with 
which man must always approach the 
Omnipotent God. 


THEY DIDN’T UNDERSTAND 


One thing that must have made Christ 
incomprehensible alike to priest and em- 
peror was that his opposition to what 
they stood for was in no respect an envy 
opposition . . . they could have under- 
stood, and deftly handled, a competition 
for the prestige and power to which they 
attached high value. But from their point 
of view there was no rational method of 
dealing with a person who frankly felt 
that what they had did not amount to 
much. Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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a te al Ta ait al se is a ei a A 


the books 
e Lamentations 
e Ezekiel 

e Daniel 

e Hosea 

e Joel 

e Amos 

e Obadiah 

& Jonah 

e Micah 

e Nahum 

e Habakkuk 

e Zephaniah 

e Haggai 

e Zechariah 


e Malachi VOLUME 6 


Lamentations 


Ezekiel 


ABINGDON 


e Volume 6 of 
THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 

contains the complete texts, 
in both King James and 
Revised Standard Versions, 
and commentary on the 
above books—which cover 
six centuries of biblical 
writing. Published Septem- 
ber 18, $8.75 


at all bookstores 


published by 


. Abingdon Press 
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Reviewed by Edmund Fulle 


WE WILL bracket together two 
important Toynbee items, a new book 
of his own, just published, and a re- 
cent collection of criticisms. 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO 
RELIGION. By Arnold Toynbee. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 318 pp. $5.00. 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY. dited by 
Ashley Montagu. Porter Sargent. 385 
pp. $5.00. 

The critical volume has special fas- 
cinations. It grows out of the fact, as 
its Foreword states, that Toynbee is 
“a power in the world to reckon with,” 
whether one is for or against him. It 
contains 33 items, by 29 contributors, 
including Toynbee. They range from 
vituperative attacks to respectful, 
though qualified, tribute. 

Many historians reject him bitterly 
and deny his right to the name, for he 
has so upset the conventional con- 
temporary canons of historical meth- 
odology. Materialist historians de- 
nounce him for his religious view of 
history. Some Catholics charge him 
with indifferentism. So we find him 
attacked from one quarter as Chris- 
tian, and from others as insufficiently 
or heretically Christian. 

Toynbee is quite specific about his 
stand, both in the new, large work 
(his Gifford Lectures, 1952-58) and 
in short pieces in the critique. There 
is no doubt that he is a profoundly 
religious man, viewing history as the 
unfolding of the mighty works of 
God, and believing that civilizations 
exist to serve religion and not vice 
versa. He speaks primarily from 
within the frame of his Christian 
heritage. 

However, he views the task of the 
historian as the combating of the sin 
and error of self-centeredness in hu- 
man affairs. He holds this to be a sin 
of pride in religious as well as secular 
matters. He mistrusts all claims of 
uniqueness and finality. 

“T have now come to believe that 
all the historic religions and philos- 
ophies are partial revelations of the 
truth in one or another of its aspects. 
In particular, I believe that Buddhism 
and Hinduism have a lesson to teach 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism in 
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the ‘one world’ into which we are ni 
being carried by ‘the annihiliation; 
distance’. Unlike the Judaic religio) 
the Indian religions are not exclusi} 
They allow for the possibility th 
there may be alternative approack 
to the mystery of Existence; andt 
seems to me more likely to be 
truth than the rival claims of Ju 
ism, Christianity, and Islam to 
unique and final revelations.” 
From the Gifford Lectures: “ 
historian’s point of view is not 
compatible with the belief that G 
has revealed Himself to Man fort 
purpose of helping Man to gain sp 
itual salvation that would be uni 
tainable by Man’s unaided effor' 
but the historian will be suspicioi 
a priori, of any presentation of t. 
thesis that goes on to assert that 
unique and final revelation has h 
given by God to my people in my ti 
on my satellite of my sun in my g 
axy. In this self-centered applicat: 
of the thesis that God reveals Hims' 
to His creatures, the historian % 
espy the Devil’s cloven hoof. EF! 
there is no logically necessary ¢} 
nection between the belief that C 
reveals Himself to His creatures @ 
the belief that God has chosen outy 
be the recipient of His revelatil 
one creature that happens to be pi 
cisely I myself, and that this reve 
tion, given exclusively to me, is 
unique and a final one.” 
I have quoted so extensively to »j 
the matter down. Various eleme 
among the total complex of Chr} 
tianity will react variously to ti) 
position. Acknowledging all the raw! 
of theological quarrels with Toynhf 
and all the methodological quarrels! 
many materialist historians, and{) 
the citations of supposed errors}! 
data from regional specialists in If 
tory, I find myself still grateful | 
and enthralled by the immense ci 
ceptual and cultural stimulus t! 
Toynbee brought to the study of If 
tory. We do not have to follow him) 
agree with him at all points, to(/ 
vastly indebted to him. 
From an essay by Lewis Mumfcit 
in the critique: “This Study of Eh 
tory, then, is at bottom a great ay) 
an assertion, against the materialii 


i nihilism of our time, of the dig- 
of human life and the importance 
istory itself—though for Toynbee 
“or Reinhold Niebuhr, there is no 
® lution of the ultimate problems 
shistory except in ‘An Other 
Yrld’.”” And in the words of Edward 
ss: “A Study of History comes 
tm the pen of a prose Milton domi- 
ed by the conception of St. Augus- 
2s City of God.” 
ow I direct you to three related 
ks making great contributions to 
jubject bearing on the survival of 
tedom. 


RAPE OF THE MIND. By Joost 
. Meerloo. World Publishing Co. 


pp. $5.00. 


AINWASHING; The Story of Men 
10 Defied It. By Edward Hunter. 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. 310 pp. 
75. 


SILENCE | SPEAK. By George N. 
muster. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
D pp. $4.50. 

Dr. Meerloo, a psychiatrist, testi- 
H at the trial of Col. Schwable, who 
med confessions of germ warfare 
er Red Chinese brainwashing. He 
s testified in other such cases and 
of the opinion that no man can 

im with certainty that he could 
thstand the fiendish devices em- 
vyed. He has coined the word “men- 
ide’ to describe these techniques 
“enforced mental intrusion.” 

If you can read only one of this 
oup of three, make it this one, for it 
amines the whole range of subtle- 
‘ss that make up modern thought 
atrol, not simply the cruder ones 
own as brainwashing. 

Mr. Hunter, author of Brainwash- 
gy in Red China, and the first to pub- 
ize the word, again reviews the 
eory and techniques of the practice 
rith a fascinating chapter on the 
viet’s capture and exploitation of 
lov). He goes on to discuss groups 
d individuals in Chinese prison 
mps who resisted the process with 
rying success. These are hearten- 
y and illuminating cases. Alto- 
ther a gripping book. 

Dr. Shuster’s book is “the story of 
rdinal Mindszenty today and of 
Ingary’s ‘New Order’.” Interest- 


continued on page 33 
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NELSON BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Thomas Nelson and Sons has been 
famous for fine bindings for almost a 
century. In our own bindery master 
craftsmen use more than 90 separate 
operations to fashion Prayer Books 
of beauty, durability and excellence. 
There are more than thirty editions of 
the Nelson Book of Common Prayer, 
ranging in price from 75¢ to $18. Each 
carries the official certification of the 
Custodian of the Standard Book of 
Common Prayer. Leather and leather- 
oid editions have 23 karat gold edges 
and each reflects the Nelson tradition of 
fine workmanship. Choose your Prayer 
Book from this popular selection. 


For those who 
want the finest! 
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1861—A medium size Prayer Book 
(354” x 558”) bound in limp black 
leatheroid. $3.50 
1891—Black genuine leather binding, 
otherwise same as 1861. $5.00 
1891X — Bound in black genuine 
leather and printed on fine India 
Paper. The entire volume is only 3” 
thick. Otherwise same as 1861. $6.00 
1868—With Confirmation certificate. 
This edition is flexible-bound in white 
washable leatheroid with cross stamped 
in genuine gold. Gold edges. $4.00 
1869 — With Marriage certificate, 
otherwise same as 1868. $4.00 
The Litany and Altar Service are 
also available, __ 4 
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9900000000000 Order from your denominational 19 East 47th St., New York 17 
house or bookstore. Publishers of the RSV Bible 


John Legate. 


to find a mistake in it. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLES 
in Five Centuries 


In 1 591 the first Cambridge Bible was printed by 


In 1 638 Thomas Buck and Roger Daniel produced 
their famous folio Bible, and nailed a notice to the 
door of Great St Mary’s Church, challenging scholars 


In 1 763 the great John Baskerville, designer of the 
type that still bears his name today, produced his 
famous Cambridge Baskerville Bible, known as “one 
of the most beautifully printed books in the world.” 


In 1 805 the first Bible ever printed from stereotype 
plates was made at Cambridge. 


In 1 956 close to a hundred different editions of the 
King James Version are produced at Cambridge for 
readers all over the world. 


What the Younger Generation ts Asking .. . 


Many will remember that in 
ECnews, July 22 on this page, we 
published letters from readers about 
Hymn No. 243 (“I Sing a Song of the 
Saints of God’) and also printed a 
letter from a lady—Mrs. V. B.—who 
wanted a book teaching children about 
the background of hymns. The title 
of our article was People or Parrots? 
It has stirred up a lot of interest and 
we have had replies from readers who 
want to help Mrs. V. B. One even of- 
fers to lend her a much-cherished out- 
of-print book. We are putting these 
two readers in touch with each other. 
It is not the first time that our in- 
quirers have entered into correspon- 
dence. 

Because we think other readers 
may be looking for the same kind of 
help, we are listing some of the sug- 
gestions received. The date of pub- 
lication is (usually) not given. We 
shall have to look in the public li- 
braries if they are out of print. 


Books About Hymns 

1. “I have found Famous Hymns: 
With Stories and Pictures, by Eliza- 
beth Hubbard Bonsall (Union Press, 
Philadelphia) most useful in teaching 
children.” 

2. Another reader suggests the 
same book, saying that Mrs. Bonsall 
wrote it for her three children. She 
says, “I love the book and value it 
very much. However, I would be glad 
to lend it to Mrs. V. B. if you will send 
me her name and address.” (This we 
have done.) 

3. “I would like to suggest In Thee 
We Sing by Catherine and Frank 
Herzel, two Lutheran authors, (Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1946, $2.) and The Rise 
and Growth of English Hymnody, by 
Harvey B. Marks. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., 1937.)” 

4. For the reader who wanted to 
know more of Mrs. Alexander: “A 
brief study of the life of Fanny Alex- 
ander is found on pages 206 to 212 of 
Some Hymns and Hymn Writers, by 
W. B. Bodine of Philadelphia, pub- 
lished in 1907. This correspondent, 
commenting on the saints, says: 

“I am always interested in hymns. 
It was nice to see the letter from Les- 
bia Scott. I wish I knew whether, as 
I rather suspect, “I Sing a Song” was 
inspired by some child who came home 
from church or Sunday School and 
announced his intention of acquiring 
sainthood! I doubt if Jeanne was a 
shepherdess, from what I’ve read. 
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But maybe. As for priests, I think 
we should not tell the children the 
names of bishops, but of those who 
attained the rank of priest alone and 
were saints, like St. Julian, Jean 
Vianney, George Herbert. St. Per- 
petua wasn’t torn to pieces by the 
wild cow. She had to be taken out and 
slain by a young gladiator, who was 
so clumsy that she had to show him 
how. The cow apparently did com- 
paratively little damage.” Mrs. BE. 

5. “A recent book, beautifully il- 
lustrated in color, and giving stories 
of hymns and music arrangements, is 
Sing in Praise by Opal Wheeler (E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, 1946)’’. 
(We notice in this that the Children’s 
Crusade legend is told about the hymn 
Fairest Lord Jesus. Most scholars 
disagree with this theory. D. C.) 

Readers have also started a great 
discussion on “Who are the saints?” 
The following example of a modern 
saint is cited: 

“If you mention a saint, the first 
person who comes to my mind is the 
Negro chambermaid in the hotel 
where I have stayed at the shore for 
many years. She helps mothers bathe 
and feed their babies. She has a love- 
ly voice and used to sing in the church 
when she was younger. She does 
countless small, thoughtful kind- 
nesses for all the guests. And she was 
a real heroine last summer when the 
hotel burned down . . . surely she is 
one of God’s beloved children.” 

Miss D. 

We send very sincere thanks to all 
those readers. 


g At a conference recently we had the 
Office of Compline just before we went 
to bed. | thought it was very beautiful. 
Someone said it was one of the canonical 
“hours,” and then | remembered one 
often sees pictures from The Book of 
Hours in history books. What are these 
“hours’’? C. (Boy, 16 years) 
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THE SAINTS CAUSE 
A COMMOTION 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


A The Canonical Hours are ' 
eight offices said at seven times of 
day. They are said in accordance w| 
the psalmist who said, “Seven tin 
a day do I praise Thee”; and also 
commemoration of seven incidents: 
Passion of Our Lord. They are: — 


1. Nocturns or Matins, a night | 
fice, said at midnight or shortly afti 
2. Lauds, which is joined to Mat. 
and forms one service with it. 
3. Prime, which is said about 6a: 
(the first “hour’’) 


4. Terce, at 9 a.m. (the thil 
hour?) 

5. Sext, at noon (the sixth “hou 

6. None, at 3 p.m. (the Mir 
“hour’’) 


7. Vespers, about sundown, orf 
the early evening. 

8. Compline, at bedtime. 

This ancient service is certainl 
beautiful one, and I am glad you h## 
come to know it. When we sometini 
join in the singing of this office, } 
know ourselves to be in the compa 
of thousands of others, many in mij 
asteries and convents, who regulai’ 
say or sing the offices. We are | 
minded of the line in the hymn—“* 
voice of prayer is never silent.” | 


Q | am interested in taking soe 
courses by mail in Bible Study. Becay/ 
of transportation difficulties | wish to” 
this study at home, and wondered if ¢& 
of the Episcopal colleges offer such 
as part of a degree program? | have 
three years of college . 
today seems to be suffering from 
gree-itis’” and | have caught it. | ani 
young married woman. | 


A I am sorry I do not know of si 
a course. I suggest that you bor 
The Episcopal Church Annual froi 

continued on pagé 
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So much has been written about juvenile de- 
linquency that it’s impossible to think of any- 
thing new to say. You wonder, though, whether 
the people who cry the loudest that “the youth 
of this country is going to hell” aren’t overlook- 
ing young people’s efforts in the other direction. 

One such “counter-attack” on the part of 
youth involves a group of college students in 
Kansas City, Mo. Their University Cotillion Club 
got started some eight or nine years ago when 
these students organized themselves to plan 
wholesome fun and fellowship—away from alco- 


t holic beverages, for example. Almost immediate- 


ly, their sponsor, Mrs. Peter G. Bowers, chal- 
lenged them to a dance. 

At the time, Fr. Robert H. Mize, director of 
the St. Francis Boys’ Homes in Kansas, had a 
chance to buy a county old peoples’ home near 
Salina. Why not, suggested Mrs. Bowers, hold a 
dance and help him raise the money? 

Within two weeks they did just that. They got 
$1,008 to Fr. Mize three days before the closing 
bid for $8,000 was due. That house is now the 
main building of the present St. Francis Home, 
second of the two units. 

Until it dissolved in 1955, the University Cotil- 
lion Club raised $10,000 for the Boys’ Homes. It 
provided a bus to take them to school and started 
a fund to help build O’Donnell Hall, a recrea- 
tional building. In one year alone, the group 
gave the Homes $2,000. 

The UCC was not an Episcopal organization, 
‘although it was devoted to helping an Episcopal 
agency. Its membership included Roman Catho- 
lics, Methodists, Baptists, and Christian Scien- 
tists, as well as Episcopalians. 

It was in 1950 that the UCC decided to organ- 
ize the St. Francis Club, incorporated specifical- 
ly to help the Boys’ Homes and now carrying on 
alone the fellowship program begun by the for- 
mer group. 


by Betsy Tupman Sd pe 


The St. Francis Club has obtained a five-year 
lease on a barn and five acres of the Sante Fe 
Hills Country Club property in Kansas City. This 
they’ve converted into a clubhouse. St. Luke’s 
Hospital contributed its old soda fountain; St. 
Paul’s Church in Kansas City gave a piano. The 
country club has given such privileges as swim- 
ming, tennis and golf. 

To date, the St. Francis Club itself has pro- 
vided $500 in cash to the Boys’ Homes. Another 
$500 has gone into an endowment fund. 

The St. Francis Boys’ Homes, founded and di- 
rected by Fr. Mize, are open only to those boys 
who have had to face the police—the “boy of- 
fender” between 12 and 18 years old. They have 
pioneered in their “public life” program. Under 
careful supervision, their boys participate in the 
community life of Ellsworth, Bavaria, and Sa- 
lina, Kan. The boys attend public schools, date 
local girls and play on school teams. In the sum- 
mer or after school they work on neighboring 
farms or in these communities. They also help 
with the work at the Homes. They receive a 
weekly allowance. Episcopal services are held 
daily, but a boy may attend his own church on 
Sundays. 

The properties of the St. Francis Homes, with 
added buildings and cther improvements, are 
now worth half a million dollars. Eighty-one 
percent of the operating expenses come from 
gifts of people all over the country. But the St. 
Francis Club perhaps tops them all. As Fr. Mize 
puts it: 

“Many adults help the St. Francis Homes con- 
sistently, but to have a group of youth, scarcely 
older than many of the St. Francis boys, con- 
tribute so regularly and extensively as the St. 
Francis Club is doing, is truly remarkable. The 
members of the Cotillion and St. Francis Club 
have set a pace in consistent charitable giving 
above any other youth group I know.” 


Fr. Mize and Murray Davis of the St. Francis Club; at right, members discuss future plans for their barn and property. 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School tor boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
—— DeVEAUX SCHOOL———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
See 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


grades 7-12. 
College preparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges an 


Boys, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 


universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog: 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RAL ; Cc. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


° ze For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 


2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco. 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 
1884, Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


When writing to schools 


please mention 
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EDITOR’S DIARY 
continued from page 14 


by the war, the bombs, the artillery, 
and the street fighting, this seems 
anything but the place of gaiety and 
song it undoubtedly was when our 
world was younger. Whole blocks have 
been destroyed and lie in silent ruins, 
and great buildings are like toppled 
monuments. But today the Viennese 
are rebuilding with an amazing en- 
thusiasm. Their Opera House is fin- 
ished. Here and there one can hear the 
old songs of laughter and romance. 
The Russians are gone and Vienna is 
free. Few hotels are available, but I 
am fortunate to have a reservation at 
the Tyrol, on the Mariahilfestrasse. 
Here I meet some of the people on 
their way to the World Council Meet- 
ing in Hungary—Dr. Van Dusen of 
New York, Methodist Bishop William 
Martin of Texas, Dr. Kathleen Bliss 
of England, and Dr. John Baillie of 
Edinburgh. It is good to see James 
Kennedy again. He and I are to room 
together for a week or so. 

I have been informed from Wash- 
ington that my visa for Russia is 
granted and that I am to pick it up at 
the Russian Consulate in Vienna. 
This morning I spend three hours 
trying to make this clear to a Russian 
consul who knows no English or 
French and only a little German. In 
desperation I appeal to an interpret- 
er, but the answer still is “Nyet.” I 
understood without any doubt that 
this word means “No!” My introduc- 
tion to the Russians was not a very 
happy one and I wonder if I shall ever 
get to Russia. 


In the afternoon Jim Kennedy and 
I drive out to the Vienna Woods, past 
many beautiful little villages, the 
great castle of the Princes of Lichten- 
stein, and up over the hills to Baden. 

In the evening we have the unex- 
pected treat of seeing the Harlem 
Globetrotters play basketball. Their 
performance was about as good a 
piece of good-will promotion as we 
have seen. The Austrians were en- 
thusiastic and we were glad our State 
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Department thinks it is a good th 
to have these boys visit the cou 
of Europe. 

I have another session with 
Russian Consul but it is no use. T4 
as I talked with him that there y 
no possible way to communicate, 
if we spoke the same language. 
course the truth is that my visa 
held up because of some clerical err 
I know this with my mind, but stil 
is hard to believe that these peo 
are too friendly. I say this, knowi 
full well that most Europeans ¢ 
that the American authorities are - 
most difficult of all in such ae 
So that is that—and if I am to ge 
Russia some minor miracle must 4 
place along the way—perhaps in H 
gary. 

With nothing else to do, I tr 
sight-seeing trip and find to my r 
fortune that Dr. John Mackay 
Princeton and Bishop Martin hg 
the same idea. Together we visit so 
of the great historical shrines of t/ 
once glorious city. Two hundred yex 
ago the Empress Marie Theresa bu 
the Schoenbrunn Palace, with 14 
rooms. It is today anachronistic w 
ness to the magnificence of anotl 
mighty empire which has disappeax 
into an historical memory—yet t/ 
was once the capital of the world\ 
art and culture. In this city se 
people as Beethoven, Mozart, Fre: 
Marie Antoinette, Charles V, ¢ 
Charlemagne once lived. What a ec 
bination! The empire of the Ha: 
burgs is past, but Vienna is alk 
again. What a different thing is t} 
dedicated determination to rebvy 
when compared with the apathy ¢ 


despair we were soon to see in Bui) 
pest. 
The Ring still circles the old cl 
and in the midst is the Opera :|i 
the Cathedral, the Stephausdom, al 
is called. This is the real Vienna—: 
ancient and steadfastly Catholie cl 
and the gracious patron of music ¢/f 
art. There is also, out near the Dili 
ube, the Prater and the largest fer! 
wheel in the world. Jim Kennedy :/! 

continued on pagé|' 
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ese Classes Are Not Overcrowded 


» These children of Group Two are preparing a program 
y ut Columbus for Job Assembly. Usually they work sep- 
ately, in their own small building, and their chapel 
“vice is separate from that of the older girls, but the 
fole school meets every morning, and of course, in so 
Jal a school, the younger children see a good deal of 
se older ones. The Prefects supervise their jobs at the 
Yon hour, and make reports on them; the Sophomores 
pervise their milk and crackers period; the Seniors are 
icial Big Sisters to the younger boarders, one to each. 
/The atmosphere of children in school, someone has 
sid, should be “‘pleasant but businesslike” ; and certainly 
fnnny should learn to read. These classes are small 
Sough so that Johnny (up through our third grade) and 
ws sister Jenny may move their desks around, and may 
‘aw a map of the Nile on the floor if that will help them 

that it really flows horizontally. However, we also 
pect them to be businesslike about getting their lessons. 


ANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
®paratory. Two study plans: “A” for colleges 
Suiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
er colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
re. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
al advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
%. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
'A., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL ... a two-year col- 


e for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
iburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
d general courses. Three-year nursing 
iogram leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


iburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


urch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
lege preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
rtunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
ramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
mpus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
2 Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


J/IRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
‘ully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
nent. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
Jus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


30x E Staunton, Virginia 


|. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
velop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
rally, Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
lized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
}derm fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
talogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC. Delafield, Wisconsin 


om the first grade up Johnny and Jenny have Christian 
ctrine, and discussion of God may come into any class. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparato grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTO. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rey. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
seo curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech pregram. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
eredited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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The Fourth and Fifth grades of Margaret 
Hall School discover Columbus. 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. 0.8.H., Box E, Versaliles, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Founded 1858 


S>ciyool 


Shattuck 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.’ 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 ; 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 

Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church’s building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


170 Remsen Street, 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 


Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. RBV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


i) 
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EDITOR’S DIARY 
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I ride the ferris wheel and then take 
two or three street car rides past 
gloomy factories, the Red Army 
Bridge, through the streets in which 
the Russians and the Germans fought, 


with hardly a house not plastered 
with bullet holes, and we end up get- 
ting lost. But it gave us a good view 
of the Vienna we could not have seen 
on a conducted tour. 

Jim Kennedy and I have supper 
with Dr. Van Dusen and Bishop Mar- 
tin at a little Viennese restaurant, 
where at last we heard the Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz. 

Now we set out for Budapest and 
our first journey behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. To call the roll of the passengers 
on the Vienna-Budapest express to- 
night would be almost like listening 
to the Who’s Who of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. In such a setting it 
is hard not to become a ‘“‘name drop- 
per.” So, resisting that temptation, 
we shall merely say that if anything 
had happened to that train a severe 
blow would have been struck at the 
heart of the Christian Church. 


Budapest 


In the middle of the night we are 
awakened at the border to show our 
passports and visas. Although I was 
hardly conscious I shall remember the 
happy voice of the Austrian inspector 
as he said ““Aufwiedersehen,” because 
the next voice I was to hear was that 
of a Russian who was standing be- 
side a Hungarian official wanting to 
know many things which seemed alto- 
gether irrelevant to a train journey 
from Vienna to Budapest. There 
wasn’t much sleep for the rest of the 
night as our antiquated coach rum- 
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bled on toward Budapest. Breakf; 
meant climbing through three “i 
swarming with people who seemed 
to have had either a bath or a g 
meal in years. I was completely 
prepared this time for the pove 
the drabness, and the lack of pride! 
spirit. We finally arrived in Bu 
pest, a city broken by war and 
pair, half destroyed and hopeless. 
one has bothered to rebuild it. If?) 
is “liberation,” then words no long 
have any meaning for me. Yet this 
precisely what the Russians hz 
called their coming to Hungary. H] 
true that Hungary has always bé 
poor and that the peasants have be 
exploited, but there seems little r 
son to believe that there has be 
much improvement under the Sovie 
We were the first large group 
Christians to come as Christians 
Hungary since the war. Peoy 
swarmed about us with great curi 
ity. As I sat in the bus which was 
take us to the Evangelical Semin 
a little boy came up to the wind 
and wanted to talk. When I fing 
made it clear I was an Americanf 
could only stare in wonder. Ther 
great smile came over his face, | 
made the sign of the Cross, and ask 
me to give him my name and addr, 
—all of this in sign language, fo) 
have a feeling he may never “hi 
heard any English spoken before. 
At the seminary we were gree 
with enthusiasm. The faculty and | 
students seemed anxious to talk « 
immediately upon our arrival seve 
of us had very frank discussions) 
the real situation. But on the w 
everyone exercised great caution 
after all, this was a new experie 
for both those of us who had ee 
from the West and our brethren Ww) 
for many years had lived undew' 
Communist regime. Our first burs 
free discussion soon gave place to © 
tious but friendly talk. 
After a very delightful lunch 
were taken by bus for a sight-see: 
tour of the city. Here on the Dani 
was once one of the most beautil 
cities in the world. Now it is a shi 
battered, broken, and spoiled. At 
Liberation Monument on top of © 
Citadel I could not help wondery 
what the Russian word for liberati 
really means. 
We drive out into the country, i 
the Great Plain of Hungary, andi 
into the Matra Mountains, some | 
kilometres from Budapest. Here’ 
a fine hotel we are to have our me 
ings. This vast domain together wi 
nearly 1,000,000 acres was once } 
property of the Archbishop of Eg 
The hotel is now a rest home for “h 
workers” of the People’s Governm¢ 
The joy of seeing many old frie 
and of meeting new ones is somew\ 
dampened by the fact that my s/ 
case was lost—but I was in good ¢ 
pany, for Bishop Sherrill’s was 
also. We were told that the only ¥ 
to find them would have been to sea 
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i's gave me books on Islam to 
i—and they were very serious in 
desire to share their faith with 
‘It may be maintained that some 
she enthusiasm of the Islamic 
‘feress is in opposition to the con- 
Fative movement of the old re- 
ein Islam and that the Congress 
‘hn seeks to supplant the Al Azhar 
he interpreter of the true faith, 
this does not lessen the force of 
¥ great revival in Islam. 
tn the political side is the Arab 
ézue. It is composed of both Chris- 
s and Moslems. Its members are 
ves and not individuals. One coun- 
* Lebanon, is mostly Christian and, 
we have seen, one of its great lead- 
1 Dr. Bellama, is a Roman Catholic. 
fre can be no question but that the 
$b League exists today because of 
fel and that its unity is based upon 
fommon antagonism toward the 
» Jewish State. The League was 
‘ted in 1945 and its declared aim 
he end of colonialism and imperial- 
» and the strengthening of every 
b state by cooperative measures. 
duties of the League, as outlined 
he pact by which it was created, 
many and include not only politi- 
but also social, cultural and eco- 
‘nic matters. But for all these fine 
ds, the one topic of conversation 
whe Arab League is Israel. 
mn order to give an insight into the 
t of view of the Arab League, let 
ireport to you an interview I had 
the Deputy Secretary General, 
Raif Bellama. Dr. Bellama is a 
duate of the American University 
3eirut and has studied in Germany, 
gland, and America. He is a Doc- 
of Medicine and before entering 
' diplomatic service of Lebanon 
‘ght in the Medical School of the 
1erican University. He was a mem- 
‘of the Lebanese delegation to the 
ited Nations at the time of the vote 
ich authorized the partition of 
lestine. He spoke of this action of 
: U. N. with tears in his eyes. 
Jr. Bellama asked me to lunch at 
: Al Gezireh Sporting Club. He 
ran by telling me of the heroic men 
m America who during the last 50 
irs came out to establish fine 
1001s like the University in Bei- 
; of which he is a graduate, and 
how they served the people of the 
ddle Kast at great personal sacri- 
2 to themselves. He said that 
ryone loved America in those 
rs and thought of the U. S. as the 
ne of freedom and good will. All 
3, he maintains, has changed since 
creation of Israel. Americans are 
ed because they are held respon- 
le for the creation of the new 
te and for the refugees who were 
ven from their homes by the Isra- 
. This land, he maintains, belonged 
he Arabs who had occupied it for 
r a thousand years and no one on 
th had a right to take it away from 


them. He spoke bitterly of Jewish 
pressure upon American political 
leaders, especially of Mr. Truman, 
who, he said, sold the Arabs of Pales- 
tine to Israel for the Jewish vote of 
New York City. (And I remembered 
how Mrs. George Antonius had told 
me of pleading with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, when he was still Senator 
from Massachusetts, to support the 
Arab cause only to have him reply, 
“Where is the Arab vote in the United 
States? I have to do what my Jewish 
constituents want, not what a bunch 
of people in the Middle East may de- 
sire.’’) 

Dr. Bellama believes in the Arab 
World and in its future. He said that 
“Sts shores are washed by three of the 
world’s great seas and it possesses 
three of the world’s great rivers—the 
Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates— 
and in her oil fields today is produced 
more than half the oil produced in the 
entire world.” But he could not stay 
away from the problem of Israel for 
long. He blames Britain for “arming 
Israel before she withdrew her 
troops,” and he insists that Glubb 
Pasha betrayed the Arabs at every 
opportunity and should have been ex- 
pelled long before King Hussein did 
ask him to leave Jordan. He pointed 
out that General Glubb had left the 
Egyptian flank exposed in the Pales- 
tinian war and that this betrayal 
largely accounted for the Arab de- 
feat. 

“T am an old man,” Dr. Bellama 
told me, ‘“‘and I may never see the end 
of Israel. My sons will see it. Iama 
Christian, but my conscience is un- 
easy for I bear hatred in my heart. 
I am willing to take the consequences 
for I shall teach my sons to hate Is- 
rael just as I do. We shall never rest 
while they are on our soil. I may die 
before they are driven out. I leave it 
to my sons.” 

Dr. Bellama is a sincere man, but 
he has this one obsession. He insists 
that he is not anti-Semitic, for “after 
all, the Arabs are Semites.”’ What he 
opposes is aggressive Zionism which 
has occupied an Arab country and 
driven Arabs out into the cold of refu- 
gee camps which stretch from Leb- 
anon to Gaza. Like a dagger, he in- 
sists, Israel is thrust into the heart 
of the Arab World. But what of Rus- 
sia, I asked him, why does Nasser 
take arms from the Soviets? His re- 
ply was significant. “As your Mr. 
Churchill has said, ‘when I am des- 
perate I will put my hand into the 
hand of the devil.’ ”’ And he reminded 
me that when King Saud was asked 
this question, he replied, “I am buy- 
ing iron, not principles.” To sum it 
up, the leaders of the Arab League 
believe that there can be no possible 
peace so long as Israel exists. 

The Arab League is on the alert for 
every unfriendly act by any govern- 
ment. They have long memories. Sec- 
retaries read nearly every important 
newspaper and magazine in the world. 

continued on page 31 
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“THE NORTH STAR” 
Castine, Maine 
Private home, free to clergymen in need of 
rest or rehabilitation. Approved by Bishops 
of Penna and Maine. 
For Details Write 


DR. ALICE M. NORTH 
Castine, Maine 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 
mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 
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EDITOR’S DIARY 
continued from page 28 


each room—but of course this was out 
of the question. The bishop’ s showed 
up in the morning but mine was not 
found until each room was searched 
—and there it was, in a room occupied 
by one of the “heroes. ” How it got 
there, why he did not report the mis- 
take, when he would have returned it 
—I do not know. 


Galyoteto, Matrahaza 


It may be best not to try to report 
this meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee in this diary because we shall 
cover it in other stories. We listened 
to Christians from all over the world 
proclaim that there are no barriers 
which separate Christians and at the 
same time we saw them struggle to 
climb over these very barriers which 
they have just said did not exist. 


Eastern ‘Europe 
I decidé to leave a few days early 


and to try again to clear my visa for 
Russia. Sir Kenneth Grubb and I ride 


in a “new” Russian car to the airport 
in Budapest but the automobile is so 
noisy that we can hardly hear each 
other talk. Sir Kenneth knows more 
about foreign affairs than nearly any- 
one I know and during this journey 
and our subsequent wait in the air- 
port I learn much from him about 
British foreign policy and about the 
personalities behind many of the most 
important events of our day. Heisa 
practical Christian, a truly dedicated 
man. 


contest closes 
october 15 1956 


CHURCH 


PHOTOGRAPH 


CONTEST 


see your rector 
for entry blanks... 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 
281 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Episcopal 
44> 
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When Sir Kenneth took off ; 
Vienna I was left alone in a wo) 
where I literally could not intellige; 
ly communicate with anyone. n 
spoke only Hungarian or Russi 
This is a helpless feeling inde) 
Later on I manage to talk with 
young woman who helps me buy 
doll in Budapest. She tells me ma 
things about the Russian occupati 
and speaks freely about her oppa 
tion to the present regime. But thé 


ee (hae Frankian 


is so little the people of Hungary 
do right now. 

My efforts to get to Russia lead 
the border. Officially I have new 
been to Russia. Only this can bes 
I have talked with many Russiansa a 
believe that the common people do 1 
want war, that basically they kni 
that they have not been told the trv 
about the West, and that if it were 
to them there would be peace. 1’ 
leaders right now seem to want to ¢ 
friendly, but in the Soviet system t” 
attitude could change overnight. I# 
my own conviction that we should 3) 
rule out the possibility that there 
a REAL change behind the “Inf 
Curtain” but that we dare not let ¢ 
guard down for a minute lest we#¢ 
trapped by our own naivete. 


Frankfurt 


What a relief to be back in t. 
West. As one drives through t” 
beautiful German countryside it | 
difficult to remember that only a f: 
years ago these people were our e% 
mies. If one ever has any doul 
about the importance of freedom 1 
should travel from the East to 1| 
West in Europe today. In the E4 
there is apathy, hopelessness, a. 
emptiness. In the West there is I} 
and hope and a real belief in the } 
ture. These Western Germans he! 
removed the debris, smoothed o¥ 
the scars, and healed the wounds), ‘ 
war. There is a new Germany tod 
unlike any Germany of the past. 
all the people on earth the Germ¢ 
know best the futility and the agdl 
of war. They know the tyranny) 
dictatorships. And they want no m# 
of either. It is wrong to say that ‘! 
Germans want a master and will : 
be content without a Fuehrer. W 


gs 


a exception of the ill-fated experi- 
mit of the Weimar Republic this is 
wr first chance at a democratic so- 


two days the Kirchentag will be 
1 in Frankfurt. The streets are 
‘d with banners—purple crosses 
#inst a white background and the 
Nay flags of the German provinces. 
‘ym all over Germany, from the 
st and from the West, will come 
fusands of Christians for these 
“ws of public witness. There is a 
sat spirit abroad in this ancient 
7. Herr von Thadden is largely re- 
Wmsible for this movement. In 1954 
wre than 600,000 people came to the 


ny). I am so glad that Mrs. Theo- 
ve Wedel, who is here now, will 
dort this conference for Episcopal 
Yurchnews. (See story, page 7.) 
“esterday I went to church in 
idelberg, first at the Evangelical 
‘urch and later at the Jesuit Church 
wr the University. The Evangelical 
#vice, though very simple, repre- 
‘ted the Reformed tradition at its 
y best. The Roman Catholic 
Swed the great influence of the Li- 
¥gical Movement, with the congre- 
tion taking part in every aspect of 
service, singing the responses, 
fd making their communions. Maria 
‘ch, the Benedictine center of the 
urgical revival, is only a few miles 
yay and exercises a vital influence 
‘on the Roman Church in this whole 
‘ine River area. 

‘On the spur of the moment I de- 
le it is time to head for home. Pan 
merican airways is most coopera- 
e and gives me a seat on their first 
tht out. I have travelled far in a 
ry short time. Compton McKenzie 
e told a friend of mine that it 
es at least six months to under- 
ind any experience through which 
e has passed. This advice is almost 
possible for a working journalist 
t we would be saved from many 
dlish words if it were more univer- 
lly accepted. I know that I shall be 
wning from these experiences for 
ong time to come. 

And now comes one of the unusual 
incidences of life. On this very 
ane which came from Vienna is my 
iend James Kennedy and his seat is 
xt to mine. So we leave Germany 
the rain and fly over Amsterdam 
d the North Sea to Scotland. 


ose Bay, Labrador 


Because of severe headwinds we 
tin at this bleak outpost, the north- 
stern anchor of our defense system. 
re is a gigantic Canadian-Ameri- 
1 base where many of our finest air- 
‘ce men are stationed. It is bitter 
d and, since we develop trouble 
th the electrical system of our air- 
ft, we are delayed for nearly eight 
irs and arrive in New York in the 
ernoon instead of at dawn. END 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 
continued from page 29 


I have seen them doing it. Right now 
they are concerned over German rep- 
arations being paid to Israel. They 
believe that this is because of pres- 
sure from the West and that Aden- 
auer pays reparation in order to in- 
sure the support of the United States. 
There is a kind of desperation in 
their talk. Dr. Fakoussa, one of the 
under-secretaries, told me that ‘the 
West created Israel. It is your prob- 
lem. As for us, we shall not allow Is- 
rael to remain.’ But does this mean 
war, I asked? “I do not think so. We 
will never attack unless we are at- 
tacked. I believe Israel will eat her- 
self. Jews have never been able to get 
along with each other and they will 
not be able to do it now. They cannot 
live without their Arab neighbors 
and we will never recognize them. 
They are boycotted. After a while for- 
eign aid will cease and they will 
wither on the vine. Egypt today could 
drive them into the sea and wipe them 
out—but we couldn’t wipe out Eng- 
land and America. You will not allow 
us to handle this in our own way.” 

President Gamel Abdul Nasser of 
Egypt was a little late in coming into 
the center of this picture. Is he using 
this common hatred of Israel to unite 
the Arab World? Is he willing to ex- 
ploit the fears and anxieties of men 
like Dr. Bellama in order to make 
himself the new calif? Is he sincere 
in his desire to lead a great block of 
neutral states or does he hope to use 
this “aggressive neutrality” as a 
means of holding the balance of 
power between the East and the 
West? Can he accept help from Rus- 
sia without falling under her control? 
Even given this help from Com- 
munist countries, can Nasser lead the 
Arabs in any successful battle in the 
desert or can he get the Czech jet 
planes I have seen on his airfields into 
the air to do battle? 

These are questions still unan- 
swered. But nowhere on earth is the 
sheer quantity of human hatred so 
great and nowhere are the possibili- 
ties for catastrophe so obvious. What 
can we expect? This question we shall 
take up next. END 


DORA CHAPLIN 
continued from page 24 


parish office and write to one or two 
colleges. Even if they do not give a 
correspondence course, they might be 
able to direct you to the right place. 
It is also possible that the Bible Insti- 
tute of another denomination could 
help you. There is really nothing to 
make up for class experience and dis- 
cussion and the personal help of a 
good professor, and I am not very 
hopeful about your finding such help. 
If you do, would you help us all by 
letting us know? END 
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DEMETRA and 
the headless doll 


A little doll, wilted and headless, is a 
thing of wonder to Demetra. It is the 
only toy she’s ever owned. Demetra’s doll 
is a symbol, a symbol of the bitter pov- 
erty which grips Greece—torn and shat- 
tered by war and earthquake. 


The only “home” Demetra has ever known 
is a large warehouse in Athens partitioned 
with ropes and rags to make “rooms” for 
many refugee families. Demetra’s father 
cannot find employment in poverty-stricken 
Greece; her mother has even sold her own 
winter jacket to buy milk for her baby. 
Demetra’s parents pray that someone, 
somewhere, will help them care for their 
little daughter. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP DEMETRA 


YOU can help Demetra or another needy 
baby through the Baby Sponsorship plan 
of Save The Children Federation. For 
$60 a year, just $5 a month, SCF will 
send “your” baby, food, clothing, warm 
bedding and many other essential items— 
in your name, in Austria, Finland, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Italy or Korea. 
Full information about “your” baby and a 
photograph will be sent to you. You may 
correspond with the family to add under- 
standing and warm friendship to your gen- 
erous gift. The cost of an SCF Baby Spon- 
sorship is so small—the good is so great. 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Norman Rockwell, Mrs. Fred M. Vinson 


| atte Wit tae AS ek a al 
Founded 1932 


| | 
SAVE THE children FEDERATION 


| | 
| Carnegie Endowment International Center | 
| United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| “The hope of tomorrow is the child of today” | 
| I would like to sponsor a needy baby like Demetra 
in aa ee eee ee St (Austria, Finland, France, 


| Western Germany, Greece, Italy or Korea). I will | 
pay $60 for one year. Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [], $15 for the 1st quarter [], $5 for the | 
1st month []. Please send me ‘‘my’”’ baby’s name, 

| story and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a baby, but I would like to help | 
Dyzenclosingumy pith Or Gof ee oa ey | 

| INIA Dowto Soe See cena nna eee | 
AUD DRS Sot ie cn em re eae Seine aie Bee ee | 

| CUD Ys aesecc sas seo ee eee SAT See ea see ECNS 

| Contributions are deductible for Income Tax purposes 


OUNT-ON-WAL 


M 
HAT AND COAT RACK> 


oS : we 
Zee RAN \ 
° “ce 
Keeps wraps aired dry, and “in press 
These space saving wardrobe racks solve all 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday 
schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- 
vide two hat shelves and full length hanger 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. _ ‘ 
Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel “U 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 
Write for Bulletin CT-119 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


oat Rack People 
1121 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Ilinois 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


q 
BRONZE” 
PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
ralls, memorials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 

MetHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

Oxjective: To teach understanding and prac- 

tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each .... . 90 
Teachers’ manuals I, IJ, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 

No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
5 pe. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 

Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 

etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 
Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


CHURCH LINENS | 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


_ BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
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b> METHODIST-EPISCOPAL UNITY 
Sir: 

I believe the dream of the Archbishop 
of York is a more realistic approach to 
unity, as reported in your Aug. 5th edi- 
tion of ECnews, than that suggested by 
Methodist Bishop Holt. At any rate, if 
our own Commission on Unity is work- 
ing with the Methodists for an eventual 
union of the Methodists and Episcopali- 
ans into a group to be known as the 
“United Protestant Church of America”, 
then we ought to know the story now; 
for I am sure many of us who are con- 
verts from Methodism to the Anglican 
Communion could not subscribe to such 
a basis of unity, much less accept such 
a, LIGIGaer 

(THE REY.) ARTHUR W. ABRAHAM 
WALTON, N. Y. 


Sir: 

It is to be hoped that there may be 
no further attempts to name the “even- 
tual merger” of the Methodists and the 
Episcopalians. The phrase “United 
Protestant Church of America” is par- 
ticularly unfortunate and makes for 
misunderstanding. There are many for- 
mer Methodists among us who became 
Episcopalians because they wanted the 
Catholic faith, the Catholic sacraments, 
and the Catholic order of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The implications of 
“United Protestant” are offensive to all 
who have had to wrestle in a personal 
way with the separation of Methodism 
from the Church. I suspect the idea 
would be equally repugnant to Brother 
John who was too good an Anglican to 
tolerate such generalities. 

May I suggest as required reading for 
all members of both Unity Commissions 
Bowmer’s, ‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in Early Methodism’, Dacre 
Press, 1951. 

The reunion of Methodism with the 
Church is to be devoutly hoped for and 
within the area of possibility. By all 
means, therefore, let us have straight 
thinking and no double talk in our use 
of words; we do not want another Pres- 
byterian fiasco. We will not have one if 
we are historically and semantically hon- 
est. The burden falls more heavily upon 
us than upon them. 


(THE VERY REV.) ALLEN W. BROWN 
DEAN, CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sir: 

Dr. A. M. Ramsey’s ideas of the pro- 
posed Anglican-Methodist merger might 
be called a dream; but Methodist Bishop 
Holt’s “dream” in my opinion is an illu- 
sion. Since when does a Catholic tradi- 
tion unite with a Protestant tradition 
and then call itself the United Protes- 
tant Church of America? Since when is 
the Episcopal Church a Protestant 
body? The Episcopal Church is truly 
Catholic but—“Evangelical” Catholic. 
Our Protestant or evangelical aspect 
cannot be overlooked, but at the same 
time Anglicans must realize that such is 
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just a part, no matter how important, y 
our Catholic-Apostolic nature. We ¢ 
acknowledge our Protestant aspect; ¢ 
Methodists acknowledge Catholicism 
Until they do, Episcopalians would } 
better off seeking union with Old Cat) 
olic and Orthodox Churches than wit 
the Methodist or any other Protestax 
sect. 

Perhaps eventual union is to be e| 
pected and prayed for, but I am su 
that if the name of the body is “Pro 
tant” in any form, there will be grax 
schism and dissension in Anglican ran 
Is it not bad enough now to be called t 
Protestant Episcopal Church? | 


RICHARD C. MART 
PHILADELPHIA, P 


Sir: 

In regards to the fourth paragrap 
which appeared in “News in Brie| 
(ECnews, Aug. 5), on the possible um 
fication of the Methodist and Episcop) 
Churches, which I think is very imposss 
ble. 

Many of my friends are Methodisi 
who take their religion very seriousl 
When asked about the possibilities 
unification, their attitudes were stroni 
ly negative. It seems to be the same wi 
most Episcopalians also. 

It is my opinion that the unificati¢ 
of the two churches would result 
chaos and confusion intsead of tw 
churches working peacefully toward t 
same goal... 


CAROLYN M. CASL& 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N, 


®& MORE ABOUT BELLS 
Sir: 

I often see Churchnews and en}! 
many of its articles. Now about “bells' 
I think the following one is older thi 
any you have mentioned (See LE’ 
TERS, HCnews, July 8). The old bij 
which still rings for St. Thomas’ Chur‘ 
in Bath, N. C., was cast in England 
1732, 21 years before the Liberty Bé 
This was made from “Queen Ann¢! 
Bounty”. The parish was begun in 17(I 
but this church was not built until 174 
pan celebrated its 250th birthday lell 

Ble Bite : | 
LIZZIE E, FLIL 
RALEIGH, N./} 


& HISTORICAL NOTE 
Sir: 

In the Aug. 5th issue of HCney 
(News in Brief), you mention that “t’ 
first recorded Communion service on t! 
continent was held in Jamestown, Vii 
in 1607...” I believe that it was the fil 
in what is now the U. S.; however, lif 
William W. Manross in his “A Hista! 
of the American Episcopal Churc 
(Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 195€ 
Says that in 1578 an English explor|! 
Martin Forbisher, crossed the ocean |! 
the shores of Hudson Bay. With him we 
a chaplain who “... celebrated the Ht 
Communion for the officers and gen 
men of the fleet, on land, and this wt 


MRS. EDWARD F, OSTERTAG 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


our cover subject (the hymn, Amer- 
», ECnews, July 8) was much appre- 
‘ted. The fourth verse was sung’ in my 
fool days 30 years ago as were all 
Me others... 


MRS. MARVIN W. STRATE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 
tinued from page 20 


the mass-media eye, by alcoholism 
multiple divorces). 

John Bainbridge’s unauthorized bi- 
raphy of Greta Garbo is a superb 
tustration of the celebrity’s diffi- 
ity in separating essential ‘person’ 
om mass-media ‘personality’. 

) Sidney Cave, in The Christian Way, 
ers an answer for the celebrity who 
) trying to be a Christian. ‘“Chris- 
‘anity means fellowship with God, 


o has eternal life may stand firm 
id the flux of time, and for him the 
brid has lost its glamour. The sel- 
Shness, ostentation and vain-glory, 
‘e over-prizing of material success, 
ich are the marks of the world’s 
e, do not belong to the Father, and 
tn no longer allure those who have 
arned to love Him.” 
‘What of the person trying to be a 
aristian who ‘idolizes’ a celebrity? 
dmiration and certainly imitation 
strong, colorful, commanding per- 
ms is not new in the Age of Public- 
‘'y. Such persons have ranged, and 
mtinue to range, from worldly 
atesmen to monks, from courtesans 
» virtuous and capable women who 
nise splendid families and entertain 
+ lively tables. Mass media have, of 
Jurse, added a new dimension to the 
ict of the celebrity. A celebrity may, 
ithin a short time and under a total 
lass-media barrage, become world- 
amous in an unprecedented way. The 
lass media need celebrities and ce- 
‘byities need the mass media: the 
ymbination can work together most 
fectively. 
In Christmas Oratorio, W. H. Au- 
en gives us these lines which seem 
) Suggest balance and perspective in 
celebrity-littered day: ‘Nor is there 
ny situation which is essentially 
ore or less interesting than another. 
very tea-table is a battlefield lit- 
red with old catastrophes and 
aunted by the vague ghosts of vast 
sues, every martyrdom an occasion 
flip cracks and sententious ora- 
ry.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


continued from page 23 


ingly illustrated, it reviews the Mind- 
szenty case up to its current status 
and makes an absorbing parallel 
study of the Cardinal and his arch 
foe, the Communist boss (now in hot 
water) Matyas Rakosi. 


Books You Should Kead 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion. 
Arnold Toynbee. Oxford. $5.00. 


Toynbee and History. Ashley Mon- 
tagu. Porter Sargent. $5.00. 


The Rape of the Mind. J. A. M. Meer- 
loo. World. $5.00. 


Brainwashing. Edward Hunter. F. S. 
& C. $3.75. 


In Silence I Speak. George N. Shuster. 
F.S. & C. $4.50. 


Goodbye to Uncle Tom. J. C. Furnas. 
Sloane. $6.00. 


Man at Work in God’s World. DeMille. 
Longmans. $3.50. 


A Treasury of the Cross. M. S. Miller. 
Harper. $3.95. 


Jeremiah the Prophet. G. A. Birming- 
ham. Harper. $3.50. 


The Prophets. W. G. Williams. Abing- 
don. $3.50. 


CLASSICAL CHRISTIANITY 
continued from page 17 


education and social responsibility, 
even though in an unexpected and 
revolutionary way. God’s love comes 
also as light, even though as the 
“subversive fulfillment” of the ex- 
pectations of the natural man. 


Let the Liberal, too, return to the 
center of God’s holy presence in 
Christ. When he does, he will find that 
his concern for the relevance of truth 
and for social responsibility is helped 
not hindered by Christ, the truth. He 
will have to reinterpret human na- 
ture as sinful in the stronger light of 
God’s revelation in Christ and the 
whole question of community and 
communication will be revolutionized. 


Those who return to the center, I 
believe, will not quickly leave the cas- 
tle. Christ is the answer. 


Tell Someone About ECnews 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other 


week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana- 


dian subscriptions, yearly, 50 cents 


additional and all other foreign sub- 


scriptions $1.00 additional. 
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HYMNS and 
RESPONSES FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 


( For Choir and ) 


Congregational Use 


by VINCENT PERSICHETTI 


Mr. Persichetti has used religi- 
ous texts of many countries, in- 
cluding the Psalms, as well as 
20th Century poets, for this 
beautiful collection of hymns 
written in the contemporary 
idiom and yet exquisitely 
melodic. This book is a real in- 
novation in church music and 
still retains all the traditional 
forms. 

Price 1.00 


( Copies sent on ) 


approval on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL €0., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


WALL 


Ruth Muirhead 
Berry 


“necessity, held 
rt by jealousy and 
rerness—theDanish _ 


SHADOW 


OF THE tlers in the Dakotas _ 
the compelling 
LINES realities of life in this | 
in . 
a, oo 
We love nothing but 

THE pain, emptiness— 


being afraid 2 Haunted, 


TROUBLED. steeples sighs drove 
HEART | — 


-peration until a psy- — 

Jean Z. Owend chiatristand aminister, — 

working together 

helped her find the © 
answers. $3.75 
At me book stores 


“MUHLENBERG PRESS PHILADELPHIA : 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


you deserve. We will publish 


Booklet on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Publishing print, promote, advertise and 


sell it! Good royalties. 
Your Book write FOR FREE COPY OF 


HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. EC3, 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 
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The pipe organ is best 
suited to reflect the 
varied moods of religi- 
ous music. Thrillingly 
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Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “‘Kits’”’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


hurch Furniture 


SUNDAY 


SCHOOL CHAIRS 


REQUEST 
FREE CATALUG 


F LOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


Stained Glass CCindows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


_ R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1. N.Y. 
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Priests Ordained 


BAILEY, EDWIN P., June 16, in Farnham 
Church, Richmond County, Va., by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr., Bishop Coadjutor of Vir- 
ginia. He is now rector of Lunenburg and North 
Farnham parishes. 

BALLENTINE, GEORGE Y., JR., in St. Paul’s 
Church, Norfolk, Va. He will continue as assist- 
ant at Christ and St. Luke’s Church, Norfolk. 

BARKER, DAVIS L., June 24, in Grace Church, 
Alexandria, Va., by the Rt. Rev. W. Roy Mason, 
retired Suffragan Bishop of Virginia, acting for 
the Rt. Rev. George P. Gunn, Bishop of Southern 
Virginia. The new priest is curate at Grace 
Church. 

BOHLER, LEWIS P., JR., June 23, in Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. 
Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio. He is minister-in- 
charge of St. Augustine’s, Youngstown. 

CHAMPLIN, RUSSELL H., at Trinity Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., where he continues as curate, 
by the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of 
Central New York. 

CLARKE, LLOYD A., June 9, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Warwick, Va., by the Rt. Rev. William 
A. Brown, retired Bishop of Southern Virginia. 
He continues as assistant at St. Andrew’s and in 
charge of the newly-organized St. Stephen’s, 
Warwick. 

COULTER, C. ROY, June 29, in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia. 

DUCKER, ROBERT L., June 14, in Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lexington, Ky., by the Rt. 
Rev. William R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington. The 
new priest is rector of Christ Church, Harlan. 

IRVIN, HARLAND M., June 27, in Rockdale, 
Tex., by the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, Bishop of 
Texas, and the Rt. Rev. F. Percy Goddard, Suf- 
fragan Bishop. 

McCAULEY, CLAUD W., June 23, in St. 
James’ Church, Richmond, Va., by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr., Bishop Coadjutor of Vir- 
ginia. He is rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Sandston. 

MEAD, LOREN B., June 21, in Trinity Church, 
Pinopolis, S. C., where he continues in charge, 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of 
South Carolina. He is also in charge of the Guild 
Hall of the Holy Family, Moncks Corner. 

MILLER, VIRGIL M., June 14, in Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lexington, Ky., by the Rt. 
Rev. William R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington. He 
is rector of the Church of the Advent, Cynthiana. 

MORGAN, EDWARD, III, June 25, in Yeoco- 
mico Church, Hague, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. He is 
rector of Cople Parish and St. Paul’s, Nomini 
Grove in Montross Parish. 

PORTER, WILLIAM L., June 14, in Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Lexington, Ky., by the Rt. 
Rev. William R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington. He 
is assistant at the Church of the Good Shepherd. 

SACKSTEDER, OVERTON, III, July 12, in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Elwood, Ind., by the Rt. Rev. 


Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Bishop of Indianapolis. ’ 


He is rector of the Church of the Holy Advent, 
Clinton, Conn. 

SHEERIN, CHARLES W., JR., June 9, in St. 
Timothy’s, Herndon, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. He is now 
rector of St. Timothy’s. 

SOSNOWSKI, FRED S§&., July 13, in Trinity 
Church, Columbia, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. 
Carruthers, Bishop of South Carolina. He is as- 
sistant at Trinity with special responsibility for 
college work. 

STEENSLAND, THOMAS T., July 6, in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Little Falls, by the Rt. 
Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota. He is vicar of the Church of Our 
Saviour. 

THOMAS, KENNETH D., in Trinity Church, 
Hartford, Conn., where he continues as curate. 

TURNBULL, JOHN W., newly-elected Canon 
Precentor of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, June 7, at the cathedral by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan Bishop 
of New York. 


CORRECTIONS 


DERAGON, RUSSELL L., listed . as 
going to the cathedral in Hartford, Conn., 
is on the staff of the Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence, R. I., as canon pastor. 

MERRIX, A. RONALD, listed as assist- 
ant at St. John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., 
is associate rector, 
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\ |Morgan Block, Bishop of California. He is) 


\| Morgan Block, Bishop of Galifornia. He is’ 


WALTON, DUNSTAN, Order of St. Fran 
July 7, at the Monastery of the Little Por 
Mount Sinai, L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Jay: 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. | 

WILLIS, ARTHUR D., June 14, in the Chu 
of the Good Shepherd, Lexington, Ky., by ; 
Rt. Rev. William R. Moody, Bishop of Lexing 
He is vicar of Grace Church Mission, Floramed 

WORRELL, WILLIAM L., June 21, at 
John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., by the Rt F 
Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. He js 
signed to the Church of the Good Shepherd, | 
gusta. 

ZIMMER, LAYTON P., June 2, at St. Andre 
Church, Wilmington, where he is curate, by \ 
Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, Bishop of Delawa: 


Deacons Ordained 


BECKER, JOHN H., June 24, in Trinity 
thedral, Phoenix, Ariz., by the Rt. Rev. Arti 
B. Kinsolving, Bishop of Arizona. He is assigi 
to the Church of Our Saviour, McNary. 

CHESTERMAN, THOMAS C., JR., July 1 
Grace Church Cathedral, San Francisco, by 
Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of Califor 

GRATION, ERIC, June 29, in St. Mark’s 
thedral, Seattle, Wash., by the Rt. Rev. Ste 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia. He is assistig 
at St. Paul’s, Seattle. 

HELLMANN, BERNARD J., July 1, in Ch 
of the Annunciation, New Orleans, by the ¢ 
Rev. Girault M. Jones, Bishop of Louisiana. 
is assigned to St. Philip’s Mission, Aurora ( 
dens, New Orleans. 

HUSTON, JOHN, June 29, in St. Mark’s Caz 
dral, Seattle, Wash., by his father, the Rt. # 
S. Arthur Huston, retired Bishop of Olym 
(1925-1947). He is assigned to the staff of f 
Church of the Epiphany, Seattle. 

NIXON, OLIVER, July 1, in Grace Cathed¢ 
San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. Karl Mo: 
Block, Bishop of California. He is assignece 
St. Aidan’s, San Francisco, as vicar. 

PENTICUFF, DAVID C., June 29, in Trix 
Church, San Antonio, by the Rt. Rev. Rick 
Earl Dicus, Suffragan Bishop of West Texas..i 
is assigned to Church of the Good Shepherd, %, 
pus Christi, as an assistant. 

RICHARDSON, RALPH W., JR., July i1f 
St. James Church, Baton Rouge, by the Rt. I 
Iveson B. Noland, Suffragan Bishop of Lonisi: 
He is assigned to Trinity Church, New Orled 
as an assistant. 7 

RIVERS, JOHN, July 14, in St. James Chua) 
James Island, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. *] 
ruthers, Bishop of South Carolina. He is assis 
to Holy Communion, Allendale; Heavenly F! 
Estill, and All Saints, Hampton, as ministe® 
charge. 

RYAN, BRUCE, July 1, in Trinity Mema@ 
Church, Warren, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Willil 
Crittenden, Bishop of Erie. He is assigneod 
Trinity as curate. q 

SKILLICORN, GERALD A., July 1, in G¢ 
Cathedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. 1¥ 
Morgan Block, Bishop of California. He isi) 
signed to St. Mary the Virgin, San Franciscce 
curate. y J 

STERRET, WARREN, July 1, in Trinity 9) 
morial Church, Warren, Pa., by the Rt. ~| 
William Crittenden, Bishop of Erie. He isi) 
signed to St. Matthew’s, Eldred, and St. Josen¢ 
Port Allegany. | 

STEVENS, WILLIAM L., July 1, in Gif 
Cathedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. 1) 
Morgan Block, Bishop of California. He isi) 
signed to St. Luke’s, San Francisco, as curaty 

UNDERWOOD, DEAN R., July 1, in Giff 
Cathedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. Vf 
Morgan Block, Bishop of California. He isi) 
signed to Trinity Church, Hayward, as curat 

WATTS, WILFORD D., July 19, in St. Day 
Church, San Antonio, by the Rt. Rev. Eve! 
H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas. He is aaa 
to Church of the Messiah, Gonzales. 

WIEDRICH, WILLIAM W., June 29, inj 
Mark’s Church, Crystal Falls, by the Rt. | 
Herman R. Page, Bishop of Northern Michit’ 
He is assigned to churches at Newberry 
Munising. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN W., July 1, in Grace} 
jthedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. |# 


signed to Epiphany, Trujillo, Dominican Ret! 
lic, asa missionary. 
WORSTER, ROBERT W., July 1, in G& 
Cathedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rey. |! 


} 


signed to Holy Cross Mission, Bolahun, Libj 
as a missionary. 


JAMERMAN, J. ROBERT, June 9, in St. 
‘s’ Church, Lancaster, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. 
-omas Heistand, Bishop of Harrisburg. He is 
»ned to the Cathedral of the Nativity, Bethle- 
gas an assistant. 


Clergy Changes 


“)AMS, LEE M., rector, St. Matthew’s, Ken- 
‘Tex., to Calvary, Menard, as rector. 

‘KEN, RICHARD L., newly ordained, to Holy 
J ity Church, Honolulu, as vicar. 
DERSON, ROBERT, JR., priest-in-charge, 
t Church, Guilford, N. Y., and Assistant 
Wango County Missioner, to St. Patrick’s Mis- 
Wallowa County, Ore., as priest-in-charge. 
BUCKLE, WILLIAM W., associate rector, 
sPhilip’s in the Hills, Tucson, Ariz., to St. 
Y1’s Church, Topeka, Kan., as rector. 
“TERTON, FREDERICK H., rector, All 
»s’, Chevy Chase, Md., to the Washington 
edral’s College of Preachers as associate 
en. He succeeds the Rev. Canon Charles R. 
Siette, Jr. Mr. Arterton, a native of England, 
isa Fellow of the College of Preachers in 1952. 

.NDY, ALBERT R., curate, Christ Church, 
Rock, Ark., to All Saints’, Paragould, as 
t-in-charge. 

/XTER, WILLIAM C., rector, St. Alban’s, 
ing Heights, Augusta, Ga., to St. Thomas’, 
# Isle, St. Petersburg, Fla., as rector. 
WACH, BREWSTER Y., vicar of the Church 
we Nativity, Manor Park, to the staff of the 
sse of Delaware as director of Christian 
ation, effective Oct. 1. He succeeds the Rev. 
iin Charles R. Leech. 

tAL, WILLIAM A., assistant, St. Andrew’s, 
Tge Park, Md., and Episcopal chaplain at the 
lersity of Maryland, to St. John’s, Bethesda, 
ehsistant. 

CHTEL, A. GILLETT, vicar, Mission of the 
emer, Los Angeles, to San Diego State Col- 
fas full-time chaplain. 

LT, DONALD F., curate, St. Mark’s and St. 
*s Church, Rochester, N. Y., to St. Stephen’s, 
s:ott and St. John’s, Clyde, as priest-in-charge. 
ISSOM, JOSEPH H., Order of the Holy 
, Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y., 
«. Andrew’s School, St. Andrew’s, Tenn. 
ROWNING, EDMOND L., assistant, Good 
Hherd, Corpus Christi, Tex., to Redeemer, 
*e Pass, as rector. 
RNZ, EDGAR C., rector, Abingdon Parish, 
gcester County, Va., to locum tenens of Vaw- 
* Church, Loretto and St. Peter’s, Port Royal. 
ALDWELL, EDWARD F., priest-in-charge, 
Paul’s Church, Angelica, N. Y., and St. Phil- 
Belmont, to St. Paul’s, Indianapolis, Ind., as 


e, 

MAAREY, JAMES, JR., assistant, Grace and 
eter’s Church, Baltimore, Md., to All Saints’, 
fimore, as rector. 


Nsfiguration, Buffalo, N. Y., to Christ Church, 
dham, Mass., as rector. 

JILEMAN, JOHN P., vicar and recently 
or, Parish of St. Timothy, Washington, D. C., 
sedeemer, Potomac Parish, Fairway Hills, Md., 
tector. 

INKLIN, GEORGE W., recently ordained, to 
mmere, Wash., in the Missionary District of 
“cane. 

(OPELAND, Don H., rector, St. Martin’s, 
Mpano Beach, Fla., to St. Stephen’s, Coconut 
ve, Miami, 2s rector. 

OVERLEY, CYRIL F., recently ordained 
on in the Diocese of New York, will be as- 
ant to the rector of Monumental Church, 
amond, Va., and chaplain to students at the 
tical College of Virginia for the remainder of 
| year. Upon his ordination to the priesthood, 
will become a chaplain in the Armed Forces. 
2 EHCnews, July 22). 

ROSBY, JON C., curate, St. Paul’s, Balti- 
"e, Md., to St. Andrew’s, Marianna, Ark., as 


‘or. 

ROSSON, JAMES C., former California rec- 
_is now devoting full time to the fields of 
weh public relations and promotional pub- 
ty. His summer address is the Berkshires, 
yruce Acres”, Windsor, Mass. This fall he will 
in be available for parish and diocesan sur- 
8, promotional publicity campaigns, clergy 
| lay conferences. 

MAVIS, JAMES H., vicar, Church of the Re- 
mer, Ansted. W. Va., and priest-in-charge, St. 
rtin’s-in-the-Fields, Summersville, to Ascen- 
1, Hinton, as rector. 

YURLAND, DENTON D., III, curate, St. 
<e’s, Scranton, Pa., to St. Mark’s Church, 
impean, N. Y., as rector. 

IGBERT, WADE W., of Fort Smith, Ark., has 
n appointed by Bishop R. Bland Mitchell of 
<ansas to be an assistant at Trinity Cathedral, 
tle Rock. The son of a Baptist minister, and 
ormer high school teacher in Van Buren, he 
| be ordained by Bishop Mitchell after passing 
onical examinations. 

IMERSON. JAMES W., rector, Thankful Me- 
rial Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Holy Cross 
irch, Houston, Tex., as_ rector. 

‘ARMER, JAMES P., vicar, Mission of St. 
meis of Assisi, Novato, Calif., to the Panama 
1al Zone as a missionary assigned to Crist- 
ireh-by-the-Sea, Cristobal. 


ASE, HAROLD D., rector, Church of the - 


| OBITUARIES | 


The Rey. Percy L. Donaghay, 81, dean of the 
clergy of the Diocese of Delaware, in Middletown, 
Aug. 8. He was rector emeritus of St. Anne’s 
Church following his retirement after 35 years 
there in 1943. A native of Allegheny City, Pa., he 
was a graduate of Nashotah House and was or- 
dained in 1900. He served churches in DuBois and 
Charleroi, Pa., before going to Delaware. He 
was deputy to four General Conventions and 
many times a delegate to synods. He was a mem- 
ber of many diocesan committees and a co- 
founder of Peninsula Summer Conference School. 

Carll Tucker, 74, in Mount Kisco, N. Y., of a 
heart attack July 29. He was a director of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, a junior 
warden of St. Mark’s Church, Mount Kisco, and 
a vestryman of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York City, where he and his wife also maintained 
a home. Mr. Tucker’s son, the Rev. Luther 
Tucker, is rector of the Indian Hill Church, an 
Episcopal - Presbyterian church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Another son, Carll, Jr., is a Mount Kisco 
newspaper publisher. 

Mrs. Mary Duell Kean, 71, in Washington, 
D. C., July 31, after a long illness. Her son, the 
Rev. Charles D. Kean, is rector of Washington’s 
Church of the Epiphany. Mrs. Kean, a widow, 
was a native of Syracuse, N. Y., a member of the 
National Society of Colonial Dames and a past 
president of the Providence (R. I.), Travelers’ 
Aid Society. 

Kenneth S. Safe, 54, in Newport, R. I., July 
9, after a short illness. He was a prominent 
Rhode Island banker and civie leader. An active 
churchman, Mr. Safe was a member of the dio- 
ecesan council and of the finance department. 


August A. Marques, 43, at this home in Bethes- — 


da, Md., July 5. A native of New York City, he 
directed youth activities at St. George’s Church 
there for seven years. In Washington he worked 
with the Government. 

Dr. Evelyn A. Rider, 74, of Philadelphia, Aug. 
19, in St. Joseph’s Hospital in that city. A com- 
municant of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
and a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, she served as a medical 


missionary in India for 13 years. After her return — 


from abroad, she practiced medicine in Wash- 
ington, D. C., returning to Philadelphia in 1952. 
Until recently she was a physician for a Red 
Cross blood donor mobile unit. 

Frank H. Carson, 76, in Rochester, N. Y., July 
14. He was a 50-year member and senior vestry- 
man of St. Stephen’s Church there. Before he re- 
tired in 1944, Mr. Carson had been with Eastman 
Kodak Co., for 46 years. 

The Rey. Jerome Kates, 71, former grand chap- 
lain of New York State Masons, in Belvidere, 
N. Y., July 18. Before his retirement in 1948, he 
had been rector of Zion Church, Palmyra, and 
St. Stephen’s, Rochester. 

Mrs. E. V. W. Edwards, 69, at the home of her 
son, the Rev. Walter E. Edwards, Athens, Pa., 
July 9. Her husband is the rector of Trinity 
Church, Renovo, Pa. 

The Very Rev. Howard Ganster, 76, rector 
emeritus of Christ Church, Waukegan, IIl., July 
22. Ordained in 1908, he was curate of St. Luke’s 
Church, Evanston, and rector of St. John’s 
Church, Chicago, before he became rector of 
Christ Church in 1913. He retired in 1947. 

Charlotte Carr, 66, in New York, July 12. She 
is considered one of the nation’s best-known so- 
cial workers. Miss Carr, former home relief di- 
rector for New York City, had been a consultant 
to Welfare Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy 
since the spring of 1954. 

The Rev. Cecil A. S. Steen, 56, rector of Christ 
Church, Ballston Spa, N. Y., of a heart attack 
while walking along the street Aug. 1. A native 
of Ontario, Canada, he was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Toronto, and was ordained in 1938. Be- 
fore his last rectorship, he had served churches in 
Malone, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J., and Ottawa. 

The Rey. Harold Lascelles, 82, in Winter Park, 
Fla., June 16, after a long illness. A native of 
Lavington Rectory, Sussex, Eng., and an Oxford 
graduate, he was ordained in the Church of Eng- 
land in 1896. Fr. Lascelles came to the United 
States in 1912 and served a number of churches 
before going south. He did volunteer work at the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Apopka, Fla., before he 
suffered a heart attack. He was the author of 
“Stone of Destiny”, a historical novel, and a life 
member of the confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The Rey. Frederick S. Arnold, 85, in Brandon, 
Vt., Aug. 6. A native of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., he 
was ordained in 1903. His schools included Har- 
vard, General Theological Seminary and Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. He served 
churches in New York, Maryland, North Dakota 
and Vermont before retiring in 19438. He was a 
former editor of the American Church Monthly 
and a frequent contributor to church periodicals. 
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GEORGE L. PAYNE 


| 15 PRINCE ST., PATERSON 16, N. J. | 


QUICKLY FOLD 
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ROOM USES 
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a = MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 
SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
Syracuse, N.Y ( 


The Pioneer. Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


CANDLES 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


PROMOTION DIRECTOR wanted for 


small 


Church school in the far south. Must be a person 
with definite training and ability and real interest 
in Christian education. Address the Rector, All 
Saints’ Episcopal Junior College, Vicksburg, Mis- 


sissippi. 


FOR SALE 


By priest soon to retire, PRIVATE COMMUNION 
SET, sterling silver, beautiful workmanship, con- 
sisting of paten, chalice, bread box, spoon and crys- 
tal cruet, in case. Price $50. Box 1412 Episcopal 


Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 


GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP for boy to accom- 
pany Glee Club and serve as school organist. Write 
the Rev. Frank C. Leeming, St. Peter’s School, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
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i rubber. Zippered 
\ removable cover 
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wide color range 
of ecclesiastical’ 
velour. 


WS] PEW 
COMMUNION 
KNEELER 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 3sth Ave. 


- STOP - 


SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 
BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


DO IT IN MINUTES 


tong Isiand Wny, . FT. 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


Order trom Morehouse-Gorham Company 
Chicago 2 Illinois 


Serving the Church since JS8S8¢ 


. BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES”. 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES; 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MonreHoust-GorHam Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 5 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Thies plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order 


SDamud Collins 


08 12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island. New Yorh 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautitul qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yord. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexigtass Pall Foundations 


5%", 6, 64%” and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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BACKSTAGE 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING of all the dozens of pictit 
which have come to us from the many spots visited by Editor + 
Lea during his 20,000-mile European trip this summer was the 2 
shown above. Taken at Budapest, while the Central Committee 
the World Council of Churches was in session, it might be captiail 
“The Editor, the Presiding Bishop, and the Columnist.” In the » 
ture, left to right, are Dr. Lea, Bishop Sherrill, and Dr. Jamesy 
Kennedy who writes Ecumenical Report—an exclusive feature wh 
appears monthly in HCnews. Ecumenical Report is really the « 
comprehensive reporting job done at the world-wide level on 
vital effort participated in by so many Churches. Because it hasi/ 
come pretty much a clearing house for ecumenical activity .... 
because our Church is taking a rather sig- 
nificant lead on this front, Jim Kennedy’s 
feature has indeed attracted considerable 
attention. All that has happened in connec- 
tion with the high reader interest of this 
feature could certainly have been predicted 
when it was introduced in our magazine. 
After all, Jim Kennedy is recognized as 
one of our Church’s most knowledgeable 
people about ecumenical endeavors. It will 
be recalled that he wrote the Evanston 
Scrapbook which had an excellent sale prior ; 
to and after the World Council of Churches meeting in this a 
in 1954. 


? 
bm Dr. Lea’s trip has produced much more than interesting phi 
graphs, however. Beginning in mid-summer, our editor has deve! 
each issue of Christian Discussion (see pages 3 and 4 of this iss 
to a fascinating report of areas visited on his unprecedented tri 
and, of course, by unprecedented I mean in the field of religit 
journalism. Perhaps some measure of the importance of the rept) 
ing job he has done can be found in the fact that such papers asif 
Nashville Banner and our own Richmond Times-Dispatch (and mi 
others throughout the nation) have given significant space tor. 
comments. This was particularly true concerning the comment# 
made about the critical situation which has been fashioned around(f 
Suez Canal by President Nasser—whom he interviewed in Cairo }! 
before the Egyptian grab. 
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HAVANA, CUBA 


Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 
Ay. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 
Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 
wiRomualdo Gonzalez, Canon 
8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
Span) Thurs G HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


514 W. Adams Bivd.—at Flower 
" 9. Kennaugh, r 

a: 0:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
tues, pure 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, € 5-6 
appt. 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


sE CATHEDRAL Nob Hill 
/Rev. C. Julian Bartlett, Dean 

IC 8, 12:15; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4. 
Qs HC 8, Wed & HD 10:30, Thurs 7 


DENVER, COLO. 


SHN’S CATHEDRAL 

er, Colorado 

9:30, 8:15, 9:30 G 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
: moo HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA.______ 


EPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
. O. Hanner, r 

. J. Bruninga, Rev. Allan E. Smith 

06, 9:15; Ch § 9:157 1G 3 Sun G HD HC 
1; 2 & 4 Sun MP G Ser 11. HC Daily. C Sat 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

ev. J. Francis Sant, r 

ey. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

ev. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
8 Bo: 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


____SEA GIRT, N. J. 

JRIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

IR. H. Miller, r. Rev. Allen S. Bolinger, c. 

B HC, 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
[ee lA 


_______ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Rey. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

n Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. D. Furlong 

3, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
;, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
ng Service 12:05 


____NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
OHN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 
4C 7, 8, 9, 10; MP HC G Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 
ys MP 7:45, HC 8, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


SE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
lway at Tenth St. 
HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


/ENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Ave. at 90th Street 

4C 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
ae 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 


<CH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

:. 88th St. Rev. James A, Paul, D.D., r 
3 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
address 5 


RRECTION 115 East 74th 
A. R. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 
Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
j); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 : 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Wkdys HC 
Tues 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HC, Thurs 12 H.C. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; 

Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. Prayer & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays:HC Daily 7 
G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 


10 
Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH _ East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


—_____MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.____ 


ST. ANDREW’S Rev. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
On U.S. Highway No. 70 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP & Ser; HC Ist Sun. 
FID MEG: 

Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rev. Ernest A. Harding, r 
Sun HC 9 MP G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ASCENSION Ellsworth & Nevilte 
Rey. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r;'Rev. Max E. Smith, a. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 Ist_S, MP 11. Healing Sun 
7:30, Tues 10. HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, 


Thur 7:30. 
Ohurch open daily. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 
3966 McKinney Ave nett the expresswey 
The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 
Sun HC. 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, ¢ 

Summer Schedule: Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu G Ser 9:30. Nursery & Ch S classes thru 
4th grade. Wkdys HC 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr. 9:30 Wed. 
MP 15 min before each service. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS__—__—_. 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 


Rev. James joseph, r 
Sun Ps Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 


HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


What was daily living like in Bible times 


This authentic 
new filmstrip series 
by SVE 
presents an accurate 
visualization of 


“LIVING IN 


BIBLE 
DAYS" 


How did the people live? What did they do? How were they 
educated? These and many other questions that come to the inquir- 
ing young mind are graphically answered in this interesting new 
SVE filmstrip series. Original full color drawings show the lives, 
customs, habits and travels of the adults and children who lived 
in Palestine during the time of Jesus. Through “‘association’’ with 
the people of that period, children are better able to understand 
the life of Jesus, and to gain an appreciation of the Jewish people 
and their pattern of life. 


The teachers’ favorite filmstrip projector can be yours FREE! 


SAVE AS MUCH AS $84.50 WITH THESE 


SVE Filmstrip-Projector Plans 


You can have a School Master 300 or 500 Dual- 
Purpose Projector free of extra cost simply by order- 
ing at one time a selection of SVE filmstrips and 
slidesets, as outlined below. 


PLAN NO. 1—With every order for SVE filmstrips 
or slidesets totaling $200, you will receive a $64.50 
School Master 300 projector free of extra cost. 


PLAN NO. 2—With every order for SVE filmstrips 
and slidesets totaling $300, you will receive an $84.50 
School Master 500 projector free of extra cost. 


SCHOOLMASTER 500 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 48-PAGE SVE PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS CATALOG. 
Describes, illustrates and prices hundreds of outstanding filmstrips and slidesets 
in every subject area. 


(Ane) C88 aan em ERO TOR AE ENN ED LE CR em kD I a em 


PRIMARY-JUNIOR - COLOR 


Average length 35 frames 


A769-1 School in Capernaum 

A769-2 At Home in Nazareth 

A769-3 The Sabbath in Capernaum 
A769-4 Market Day in Galilee 

A769-5 A Trip from Nazareth to Galilee 


Each filmstrip, in color, with utilization guide and reading 
script... s wales aleigua a obese Fibs Es Sec OS 
A769S “Living i in Bible Days,” complete set, 5 filmstrips 
with utilization guides and reading scripts............. 


SOCIETY FOR , 
VISUAL EDUCATION... 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) \ 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send your illustrated 48- pag 
Protestant Catalog. 


(_] Information about ‘‘Filmstrip-Projector Plans.” 
(_] Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. I 
NAME 
CHURCH __ 
ADDRESS____ 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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